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An  Ode  for  the  Canadian 

Confederacy 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

AWAKE,  my  country,  the  hour  is  great  with  change! 
Under  this  gloom  which  yet  obscures  the  land, 

From  ice-blue  strait  and  stern  Laurentian  range 
To  where  giant  peaks  our  western  bounds  command, 

A  deep  voice  stirs,  vibrating  in  men’s  ears 

As  if  their  own  hearts  throbbed  that  thunder  forth, 

A  sound  wherein  who  hearkens  wisely  hears 

The  voice  of  the  desire  of  this  strong  North, — 

This  North  whose  heart  of  fire 
Yet  knows  not  its  desire 

Clearly,  but  dreams  and  murmurs  in  the  dream. 

The  hour  of  dreams  is  done.  Lo,  on  the  hills  the  gleam! 

Awake,  my  country,  the  hour  of  dreams  is  done! 

Doubt  not,  nor  dread  the  greatness  of  thy  fate. 

Tho’  faint  souls  fear  the  keen  confronting  sun, 

And  fain  would  bid  the  morn  of  splendour  wait; 

Tho’  dreamers,  rapt  in  starry  visions,  cry, 

“Lo,  yon  thy  future,  yon  thy  faith,  thy  fame!” 

And  stretch  vain  hands  to  stars,  thy  fame  is  nigh, 

Here  in  Canadian  hearth,  and  home,  and  name: — 

This  name  which  ye  shall  grow 
Till  all  the  nations  know 
Us  for  a  patriot  people,  heart  and  hand 
Loyal  to  our  native  earth, — our  own  Canadian  land! 

O  strong  hearts,  guarding  the  birthright  of  our  glory, 

Worth  your  best  blood  this  heritage  that  ye  guard! 

Those  mighty  streams  resplendent  with  our  story, 

These  iron  coasts  by  rage  of  seas  unjarred, — 

What  fields  of  peace  these  bulwarks  well  secure! 

What  vales  of  plenty  those  calm  floods  supply! 

Shall  not  our  love  this  rough,  sweet  land  make  sure, 

Her  bounds  preserve  inviolate,  though  we  die? 

O  strong  hearts  of  the  North, 

Let  flame  your  loyalty  forth, 

And  put  the  craven  and  base  to  an  open  shame, 

Till  earth  shall  know  the  Child  of  Nations  by  her  name! 
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A  Wmfegir 

By  R.  M. 

HAT  kind  of  climate  has  China? 
Can  one  really  learn  Chinese, 
to  be  able  to  express  an  occa¬ 
sional  idea?  What  sort  of  houses  do 
you  live  in?  What  do  you  get  to  eat? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
kept  running  through  my  mind  during 
the  months  of  preparation  for  my 
coming  out  to  this  country  of  puzzles 
and  conundrums.  I  cannot  yet  give 
adequate  answers  to  them,  nor  to  the 
many  others  like  them,  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  if  I  write  down  some-  of  the 
things  my  first  winter  in  China  has 
revealed  to  me. 

First  of  all  we  may  draw  the  teeth 
and  clip  the  wings  of  the  first  question 
by  saying  that  the  climate  of  China  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States — 
it  has  all  kinds.  From  the  sub-tropical 
jungles  of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si,  Yun¬ 
nan,  and  Fu-kien,  to  the  sub-arctic 
plains  of  Outer  Mongolia,  there  is  every 
possible  diversity  of  climate.  To  the 
question,  What  kind  of  climate  has 
China?  the  reply  must  be,  What  part 
of  China  do  you  mean?  Now,  as  this 
is  not  a  lecture  on  geography,  but  a 
discussion  of  my  trying  to  discover  the 
conditions  of  my  prospective  sojourn 
here,  I  shall  limit  it  to  just  what  I  have 
spent  the  past  winter  finding  out.  I 
can  answer  only  for  Peking. 

The  winter  here  comes  fairly  late. 
We  had  very  few  cold  days  before 
Christmas.  January  and  February 
were  spoken  of  as  very  cold  months. 


Lewis,  ’21. 


The  thermometer  ranged  for  weeks 
around  5  to  20  degrees  Fahr.,  but  no 
colder.  We  had  seven  or  eight  weeks 
of  good  skating  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rink 
— and  there  were  three  other  rinks  in 
operation.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rink  is, 
in  summer,  a  number  of  tennis  courts, 
open  to  the  sky;  but  in  winter  they 
roof  it  over  with  straw  matting  tied  on 
a  pole  framework,  and  flood  it  for 
skating.  I  rem°mber  all  that  befell 
the  O.  A.  C.  rink,  and  I  see  the  scorn 
in  some  of  your  faces  at  “straw  matting 
tied  on  poles.”  Well,  we  have  some 
very  strong  winds  here,  but  the  rink 
stood  them  all.  We  have  no  snow. 
That’s  the  point.  From  the  twenty- 
first  of  September  till  the  first  of  April 
I  doubt  if  the  total  rainfall  (snowfall) 
amounted  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

By  the  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rink  here,  I  got  an  idea 
that  might  be  worth  considering  in 
your  rink  at  Guelph.  One  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  band-nights  is  that  the  bands¬ 
men  nearly  perish  of  cold,  especially  in 
their  fingers.  The  band  here  was  all 
inside  a  room,  the  walls  ol  which  were 
of  paper,  except  for  a  glass  window 
across  the  front.  In  there  they  had  a 
small  charcoal  fire  and  kept  comfort¬ 
ably  warm,  while  the  paper,  very  thin, 
offered  no  perceptible  obstruction  to 
the  sound  of  the  music. 

As  already  remarked,  the  winter  here 
is  also  very  dry.  The  recorded  “Rela- 
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tive  Humidity”  was  on  many  days  as 
low  as  three  and  four  per  cent.  No 
wonder  the  first  rains  of  spring,  all  too 
scanty  this  year,  are  eagerly  and  anxi¬ 
ously  awaited,  and  are  known  as  the 
“Golden  Rains”! 

The  spring  comes  early;  the  Chinese 
call  it  spring  from  some  time  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  It  comes  quickly;  there  being 
no  snow,  and  the  ground  already  dry, 
the  first  days  of  still  warm  weather 
very  soon  cause  one  to  think  of  one’s 
summer  suits.  At  least,  the  idea  came 
to  me,  and  not  to  me  alone,  when  last 
week,  Wednesday  (April  27),  my  ther¬ 
mometer  read  92  degrees  Fahr.,  and  on 
Thursday,  98  degrees  Fahr.!  It  has 
since  rained  and  is  much  cooler.  One 
wonders,  though,  what  July  will  be 
like,  if  April  can  “make  me  over” 
98  degrees. 

The  next  most  terrifying  thing,  after 
the  climate,  in  coming  to  China,  is  the 
prospect  of  having  to  learn  that  un¬ 
utterably  fearful  jargon,  the  Chinese 
language.  The  only  comfort  the  un¬ 
initiated  can  find  is  in  such  expressions 
as,  “What  others  have  done,  surely  I 
can  do,”  and  “Well,  I  can  at  least  go 
through  the  routine  of  study,  and  will 
probably  pick  up  a  little.”  One’s 
feelings  are  just  one  notch  higher  than 
the  ‘  ‘  Abandon-hope-all-ye-who-enter- 
here”  condition;  the  state  of  mind  is 
that  implied  in  “Still,  they  can’t  DO 
anything  to  me  if  I  can’t  learn  it!” 

Those  who  begin  this  important 
study  in  any  one  of  the  several  highly 
organized  language  schools,  such  as 
this  school  in  Peking,  probably  have 
most  of  their  gloom  dispelled  the  first 
day  of  study.  How  is  it  done?  You 
don’t  first  get  a  lecture  course  on  “The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Spoken 
C  hinese;  With  Examples.”  Instead,  a 
man  stands  before  the  class  and  points 
to  his  own  nose  and  says,  slowly, 
“Woh”;  then  points  to  the  class  and 


says,  “Ni”;  then  at  another,  conveni¬ 
ently  located  teacher,  and  says  “Ta.” 
Then  follow  a  book,  a  pencil,  and  money 
with  the  appropriate  word  for  each. 
“That”  and  “this,”  “is”  and  “have,” 
each  in  turn  appropriately  illustrated, 
and  we  have  the  basis  of  a  few  simple 
sentences — for  there  is  no  article,  “a” 
or  “the.”  This  goes  on  for  two  weeks, 
new  words  being  daily  added  to  the 
vocabulary,  before  the  class  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  reply  to  the  sentences  of  the 
teachers,  who,  so  far,  have  relieved  one 
another  by  half-hour  spells,  no  one 
appearing  twice  the  same  day.  But 
at  last  the  ban  is  lifted,  our  mouths  are 
opened,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  we 
find  that  we  can  speak!  Teacher  asks, 
“What  is  this?”;  we  reply,  as  we  have 
heard,  it  seems,  a  thousand  times, 
“That  is  money.”  “What  is  that?” 
“This  is  (a)  book.”  “What  have 
you?”  “We  have  pencils.”  And  so 
we  grow.  Not  a  word  of  English;  no 
need  of  dictionary;  no  need  of  a  note¬ 
book;  all  is  oral;  all  is  memory;  all  is 
based  on  endless  repetition;  all  dates 
back  to  that  initial  trio,  “I,  you,  he” — 
“Woh,  ni,  ta,”  or  as  we  frivolously  call 
TIER ,  “Juanita”.  The  thing  seems 
too  wonderful — but  true,  nevertheless. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  so  wonder¬ 
ful  to  point  to  a  book  and  say,  “Shu,” 
as  to  explain  by  endless  examples  such 
ideas  as  “must,”  “evidently,”  “fami¬ 
liar,”  “but”  and  “however”.  But  all 
these  and  many  others  we  owe  to  the 
marvellous  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our 
head  teacher,  Mr.  Chang,  seen  on  the 
right  in  the  accompanying  snap.  With 
him  is  his  friend,  Mr.  Chin,  another 
clever  teacher. 

Recently,  we  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  the  technical  terms  for  things 
like  “philosophy,”  and  “organic”  and 
“inorganic”  (chemistry);  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  “intelligence,”  “apti¬ 
tude,”  “standing”  (grade,  rank),  and 
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“qualifications”.  But  we  “continue” 
to  “progress,”  and  our  “learning” 
slowly  “increases.”  If  anyone,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  these  words  easy  to  learn, 
let  him  try,  without  a  dictionary, 
accurately  to  define  them. 

At  the  head  of  this  paper  I  have  also 
written  a  question  about  the  houses 
one  lives  in  in  China.  Many  foreigners 
in  Peking  live  in  “foreign”  brick  houses, 
in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
house  of  similar  size  in  Canada.  You 
can  see  any  number  of  them  on  such  a 
street  as  Huron  or  St.  George,  in 
Toronto.  Our  mission  houses  in  Kai- 
feng,  Honan,  are  also  of  this  order. 
But  it  is  quite  common,  especially  in 
Peking,  for  a  foreigner  to  live,  as  I  am 
now  living,  in  a  made-over  Chinese 
house.  This  house,  like  most  others, 
is  a  one-storey,  rambling  affair,  includ¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  courts,  each  with 
rooms  on  all  four  sides,  only  leaving 
space  for  a  passage  way  in  the  middle 
of  front  and  back  to  pass  into  the  next 
court.  The  main  big  room  of  the 
house  occupies  the  whole  farther  side 
of  the  innermost  court.  The  rest  of 
the  place,  in  a  typical,  three-court 
house,  probably  includes  about  a  dozen 
rooms,  several  of  which  are  devoted  to 
servants’  quarters.  The  outer  court 
opens  to  the  street  by  a  big  double  gate, 
which  is  uniformly  kept  closed  when 
not  actually  opened  to  permit  people 
to  enter  or  leave.  Thus,  from  the 
street  one  can  see  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  house  within,  and  can  only  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  residence  by  the 
freshness  of  the  paint  on  the  gate,  or 
possibly  the  polish  expended-on  exposed 
brass,  such  as  name-plate  and  knocker. 

Altogether,  I  think  I  should  like 
living  in  a  Chinese  house  fully  as  well 
as  in  a  foreign  house,  especially  as  it 
seems  to  be  somewhat  easier  to  manage 
that  ever-present  Chinese  puzzle,  the 
servant  problem.  I  like  the  sunny 


courts  in  winter;  and  if  trees  are  pro¬ 
perly  placed  in  them,  they  also  make 
pleasant  out-of-door  sitting-rooms  in 
summer.  And  I  like  the  comparative 
isolation  of  the  various  rooms  in  the 
several  courts. 

But  what  do  you  get  to  eat?  Ah! 
Here  I  find  myself  discussing  a  subject 
that  is  not  only  in  and  of  itself  very 
much  in  my  line — perhaps  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  may  recall  our  table’s  motto: 
“Let  nothing  go  back  to  the  kitchen!” 


Mr.  Chang  with  the  long  coat,  Mr.  Chin  with  the 

short  one. 

— but  also  has  so  far  afforded  me  almost 
my  only  contact  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  The  things  we  eat  are 
much  the  same  as  what  one  might  eat 
at  home  in  Canada — beef,  mutton, 
pork,  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots, 
onions,  the  same  cereals  (except  oats), 
white  bread  and  brown,  eggs  in  plenty, 
oranges,  bananas,  pears,  and  all  kinds 
of  desserts  and  pastry  as  desired.  The 
scarcer  things  are  milk,  butter,  cheese 
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(the  Chinese  for  '‘butter”  meaning 
“yellow  grease,”  for  “cheese,”  “milk- 
cake”),  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and 
small  fruits.  The  things  we  have  here 
that  are  not  common  at  home  are 
jujubes,  persimmons  and  the  water- 
chestnut,  a  common  vegetable,  and,  to 
my  mind,  very  tasty. 

I  realize  that  my  thesis  was  written 
on  “Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 
China”.  I  do  not  now  know  who  were 
the  Committee  of  Approval,  but  it 
would  not  be  very  flattering  to  them 
to  know  that  the  longer  I  stay  in  China, 
the  more  I  feel  a  desire  to  rewrite  that 
thesis.  This  is  not  because  the  sources 
of  my  information  were  at  fault;  but 
because,  based  on  those  sources,  I  was 
led  to  make  far  too  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions,  and  because  they  furnished  very 
little  accurate  information  concerning 
the  particular  sections  of  China  that  I 
happen  to  have  seen.  Foreigners,  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Agriculture  of  China,” 
have  chiefly  confined  their  travels  to 
the  coastal  provinces  of  Shan-tung, 
Kiang-su,  Che-kiang,  Fu-kien  and 
Kwang-tung,  while  it  does  so  happen 
that  Mr.  Hosie  made  his  most  careful 
studies  in  the  far  western  province  of 
Sze-chuan.  But  of  the  intermediate 
provinces,  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi, 
Honan,  Hupeh,  Hunan  and  Kwei¬ 
chow,  we  have  very  few  if  any  accurate 
accounts.  And  not  only  the  condi¬ 
tions  but  also  the  crops  themselves 
are  frequently  entirely  different  in 
closely  adjacent  localities.  The  Chin¬ 
ese  proverb  says,  “Every  three  miles 
the  customs  change”.  A  few  years 
ago,  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  spent 
a  summer  at  a  mountain  resort  in 
Honan,  and  while  there  did  the  first 
systematic  botanizing  ever  undertaken 
in  that  province,  describing  not  a  few 
new  species.  What  he  began  there 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
manners,  customs  and  diet  of  the  Chin¬ 


ese  people  in  any  single  village  which 
has  not  yet  been  investigated  on  the 
point  in  question.  The  only  safe  gen¬ 
eralization  is  a  negative  one:  That  it 
is  not  safe  to  generalize. 

But  to  return  to  the  menu.  A  word 
about  sheep.  It  is  said  that  the  best 
mutton  in  China  is  to  be  had  in  Peking. 
They  think  very  highly  of  what  they 
speak  of,  and  what  is  obviously  seen 
to  be,  the  “fat-tailed”  sheep.  The  tail 
is  shaped  like  a  beaver’s,  broad  and 
round,  but  is  usually  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  a  great  mass  of  fat,  six  to 
eight  inches  in  its  two  longer  dimen¬ 
sions.  I  have  seen  no  other  kind  of 
sheep  in  the  Peking  markets. 

The  local  pig  is  a  miserable-looking 
animal,  but  it  nevertheless  furnishes 
very  good  pork.  The  Chinese  feed 
them  nothing  but  the  waste  from 
human  food,  and  such  grass  and  roots 
as  wild,  barren  mountain  land  may 
furnish.  At  actually  feeding  to  pigs 
anything  that  might  have  other  uses, 
they  cry  out  in  dismay,  “Lose  money, 
lose  money!”  Perhaps  it  would  with 
the  pigs  they  have;  one  missionary 
near  Peking  has  begun  pig-breeding 
experiments,  to  see  if  a  change  of  pigs 
may  not  make  a  change  of  diet  profit¬ 
able. 

Potatoes  are  not  grown  to  any  great 
extent  near  Peking;  but  further  north, 
near  Kalgan,  the  gate  to  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  They  are,  however,  a  common  . 
market  commodity  and  in  continual 
use.  Most  other  vegetables  are  culti¬ 
vated  all  about  Peking,  and  brought 
into  the  city  daily,  in  their  season.  I 
have  had,  as  yet,  no  opportunity  to 
observe  their  methods,  except  to  note 
that,  in  the  long,  dry,  early  spring, 
irrigation  from  wells  is  continuously 
practiced.  There  is  one  almost  uni¬ 
versal  peculiarity  of  vegetables  which 
have  a  sharp  taste,  as  onion,  radish, 
cabbage,  etc.,  viz.,  that  their  flavor  is 
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much  milder  as  grown  here;  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  strain  of  seed, 
rather  than  to  anything  in  the  Chinese 
soil  or  climate.  Our  only  cabbage  here 
is  that  Pai  tsai,  recently  introduced 
into  America,  and  hailed  there  with 
considerable  enthusiasm. 

The  business  of  getting  ready  to  live 


and  work  in  a  strange  country  has 
many  interesting  sides.  It  is,  literally, 
an  endless  process.  But  I  am  told, 
by  people  of  long  experience,  that 
in  time,  one  gets  to  feel  almost 
certain  of  his  knowledge  that  the 
next  thing  that  happens  will  be  the 
unexpected. 


nan 


By  W.  F.  Jones,  ’23. 

Third  Prize  Technical  Article  in  the  Review  Competition 


URING  the  last  decade  dairy 
literature  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of 
‘‘Moisture  Control  in  Butter.”  While 
it  is  true  that  some  of  our  best  authori¬ 
ties  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  in¬ 
corporating  water  into  butter  until  it 
is  at,  or  just  below  the  legal  standard, 
viz.,  sixteen  per  cent.,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  such  a  practice  does 
prevail  in  most  of  our  leading  cream¬ 
eries.  At  the  Dominion  Dairy  Con¬ 
ference,  held  at  Ottawa  in  1918,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  said:  “The  percentage  of 
water  in  butter  in  Australia  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  as  near  sixteen  per  cent,  as 
they  can  get  it.  That  is  the  standard 
in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  any  country  that  does  not  get  up 
to  that  standard  cannot  compete  with 
other  countries.  There  is  no  reason 
why  every  creamery  should  not  reach 
the  sixteen  per  cent,  limit.”  From  this 
viewpoint  it  is  essential  that  men 
engaged  in  butter-making  for  a  living 
should  understand  the  various  factors 
involved  in  controlling  the  moisture 
content  of  butter.  The  writer  does 
not  purpose  discussing  the  pros  and 


cons  as  regards  the  moral  aspect  of 
selling  water  to  the  public  at  forty 
cents  per  pound;  he  merely  wishes  to 
give  a  resume  of  personal  observations 
made  in  a  creamery  that  employs 
methods  of  regulating  the  percentage 
of  water  in  the  butter,  with  the  hope 
that  the  information  may  prove  of 
value  to  practical  buttermakers. 

With  the  old  system  of  making 
butter,  there  was  practically  no  “mois¬ 
ture  control,”  as  the  term  is  under¬ 
stood  to-day,  beyond  making  sure  that 
the  butter  did  NOT  contain  more  than 
the  legal  percentage  of  water.  The 
average  creamery  did  not  include  mois¬ 
ture  scales  in  its  equipment,  and  hence, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  butter  produced  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible. 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  in  regulating  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  butter  it  was  finally  decided  to 
adopt  the  “Bouska”  system,  advocated 
by  Professor  Bouska,  Chief  Bacteri¬ 
ologist  of  the  American  Buttermakers’ 
Association.  The  superiority  of  the 
Bouska  methods  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  butter  not  only  contains  the  maxi¬ 
mum  legal  percentage  of  moisture,  but 
also  possesses  good  body  and  texture. 
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Condition  in  the  finished  product  is 
accomplished  by  varying  the  methods 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  milk  fats. 
This  point  will  be  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood  as  the  system  is  explained,  but 
in  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  soft  fats  are  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  more  readily  than  are  the 
hard  fats. 

The  following  is  a -brief  outline  of 
the  successive  stages  in  churning  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  system: 

1.  Churn  to  a  comparatively  fine 
granule,  between  the  size  of  a  large 
wheat  grain  and  a  small  pea.  The 
larger  the  granules,  the  more  water 
will  be  retained  in  the  butter.  The 
recommended  size  of  granules  prevents 
the  preliminary  moisture-test  from  be¬ 
ing  too  high,  and  also  facilitates  the 
washing  of  the  butter. 

2.  Having  run  off  the  buttermilk, 
rinse  the  butter  until  the  water  runs 
from  the  churn  fairly  clear.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  pails  full  are  usually  sufficient. 

3.  Close  the  buttermilk  gate  and 
run  from  six  to  eight  inches  depth  of 
washwater  into  the  churn. 

4.  Adjust  the  churn  into  slow  gear 
and  work  the  butter  in  the  washwater. 
The  number  of  revolutions  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  fats,  the  degree  of 
firmness  of  the  butter,  and  on  all  the 
factors  affecting  the  percentage  of 
moisture  desired  in  the  preliminary 
moisture-test.  The  various  factors  de¬ 
termining  the  number  of  revolutions 
will  be  subsequently  discussed  in  detail. 

5.  Drain  the  butter  sufficiently  dry 
to  obtain  a  representative  sample  of 
butter.  In  draining,  the  churn  is 
revolved  at  low  gear,  the  workers  active, 
from  five  to  seven  times.  At  each 
revolution  the  churn  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  water  ceases  to  drain  away. 

6.  Make  the  preliminary  moisture- 
test.  Calculate  the  necessary  water  to 


be  added  in  order  to  bring  the  moisture 
content  up  to  sixteen  per  cent.  Place 
the  salt  and  water  in  the  churn,  close 
all  openings  tightly,  and  work  the 
butter  until  there  is  no  free  visible 
moisture.  From  sixteen  to  twenty 
revolutions,  after  the  addition  of  salt 
and  water,  are  usually  sufficient  for 
thorough  incorporation. 

7.  Check  up  the  moisture  content 
with  the  final  moisture-test  before 
removing  the  butter  from  the  churn. 

Now  that  the  reader  has  a  general 
idea  of  this  system  of  churning,  it  is 
possible  to  explain  more  fully  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  which  affect  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  in  butter. 

Churning  Temperature. — The  degree 
of  firmness  of  butter  varies  with 
the  temperature  at  which  the  cream  is 
churned.  The  desired  condition  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  it  is  slightly  resistant  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger.  Butter  that  is 
lacking  in  resistance  tends  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  too  much  moisture  while  working 
in  the  washwater.  The  preliminary 
moisture-test  would  show  a  high  read¬ 
ing,  making  it  necessary  to  add  only  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  bringing  the 
moisture  content  up  to  sixteen  per  cent. 
After  a  few  revolutions,  the  added  water 
would  be  incorporated  and  owing  to 
the  “dry”  condition  of  the  butter, 
further  working  would  be  liable  to 
result  in  oxidation.  But  the  small 
number  of  revolutions  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  allow  even  distribution  of 
the  salt  and  would  therefore  result  in 
unevenness  of  color  and  an  inferior 
textured  butter.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  butter  be  too  firm,  the  difficulty 
consists  of  incorporating  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  before  the  addition  of  salt.  The 
preliminary  moisture-test  would  show 
too  low  a  reading,  thus  necessitating 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  water 
in  order  to  bring  the  moisture-percent- 
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age  up  to  sixteen.  Too  many  revolu¬ 
tions  would  be  required  to  incorporate 
all  this  water  and  result  in  an  over¬ 
worked  butter  of  poor  texture  and 
pasty. 

The  two  undesirable  conditions — 
resulting  from  a  too  low  or  too  high 
churning  temperature — can  be  reme¬ 
died  to  some  extent  by  the  temperature 
of  the  washwater. 

Preliminary  Moisture-Test. —  In  a 
general  way,  the  preliminary  moisture 
test  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  revolutions  after 
salting,  that  will  result  in  the  thorough 
incorporation  of  salt  and  water  without 
under  or  over-working.  The  amou'n't 
of  moisture  desired  varies  with  the 
different  seasons  and  nature  of  fats. 
The  harder  the  fats,  the  lower  should 
be  the  preliminary  moisture-test,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  after  salting , 
a  firm  butter  will  incorporate  moisture 
more  readily  than  will  a  soft  butter. 
For  example — a  moisture-test  of  four¬ 
teen  per  cent,  for  regular  cream,  and 
thirteen  per  cent,  for  whey  cream,  com¬ 
posed  of  harder  fats,  give  corresponding 
results.  These  figures  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  average  percentage  of  mois¬ 
ture  desired  in  the  preliminary  moisture- 
test. 

Churning — Over-churning  must  be 
strictly  avoided.  It  not  only  increases 
the  difficulty  of  washing  the  butter 
while  working  in  the  washwater,  but 
also  results  in  a  high  preliminary 
moisture-test,  giving  similar  objection¬ 
able  conditions  to  those  mentioned 
under  “lack  of  resistance”. 

Working  of  Butter  in  Washwater 
— The  number  of  revolutions  that 
butter  should  be  worked  in  the  wash- 
water  is  governed  by  the  percentage  of 
moisture  desired  in  the  preliminary 
moisture- test.  From  one  to  three  revo¬ 


lutions  for  regular  cream,  and  from 
three  to  five  revolutions  for  whey 
cream,  as  experienced  by  the  writer, 
give  a  preliminary  moisture-test  that 
permits  of  sufficient  working  of  the 
butter,  after  the  addition  of  salt  and 
necessary  water,  to  ensure  thorough 
incorporation  without  under  or  over¬ 
working. 

Methods  of  Applying  Salt  —  Salt, 
mixed  with  water  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  is  incorporated  much  more 
readily  than  when  applied  dry.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  paste  method  should  be 
employed  whenever  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  butter  refusing  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  required 
moisture.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the 
water  necessary  for  bringing  the  final 
moisture-test  up  to  sixteen  per  cent, 
for  making  the  paste. 

All  conditions  in  which  butter  incor¬ 
porates  moisture  too  rapidly  indicate 
that  the  butter  should  be  trenched  and 
the  salt  inserted  dry. 

Reducing  the  Moisture  Content  of 
Butter  —  If  accuracy  in  making  the 
preliminary  moisture-test  and  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added 
be  observed,  the  danger  of  producing  a 
butter  containing  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent,  moisture  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Very  occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  final  test  shows  a  moisture 
content  higher  than  the  law  allows. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
buttermaker  be  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  reducing  the  percentage  of 
water  in  butter. 

1.  Having  first  applied  a  little  dry 
salt  over  the  butter,  work  on  slow  gear 
for  two  or  three  revolutions,  the  churn 
door  ajar.  Stop  the  churn  each  time 
the  central  gas  valve  and  door  are 
nearest  the  floor,  thus  permitting  any 
water  drawn  out  by  the  salt  to  drain 
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away.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  make  two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  dry  salt  before  the  butter 
will  give  up  its  illegal  moisture  content. 

2.  Hardening  the  butter  by  running 
iced  water  into  the  churn  tends  to 
facilitate  the  workers  in  expelling  excess 
moisture. 

3.  Should  both  these  methods  prove 
unsuccessful,  the  butter  must  be  work¬ 
ed  over  again  with  another  small 
churning. 


The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible 
the  various  factors  involved  in  control¬ 
ling  the  moisture  content  in  butter. 
While  realizing  that  a  host  of  scientific 
problems,  intimately  connected  with 
this  important  subject,  have  been 
omitted,  he  will  obtain  his  objective 
should  this  little  treatise  prove  of  any 
benefit  whatsoever  to  the  greatest 
factor  of  all  in  the  production  of  good 
butter — the  practical  buttermaker. 


Segis  Pietertje  Prospect 

Seven  year  old  Holstein  with  world’s  championship  milk  record  of  37,381.4  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
1,158.95  lbs.  of  fat.  Owned  by  Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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LETTERS  are  a  very  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  conversation.  So  we 
say  to  soothe  our  conscience  as 
we  seal  up  a  couple  of  very  meagre 
epistles  and  gaze  in  despair  at  the  pile 
of  unanswered  letters  that  so  amazingly 
accumulate  in  that  corner  at  the  back 
of  the  top  bureau  drawer.  And  after 
all,  does  not  a  letter,  when  answered, 
lose  all  its  value? 

Let  us  consider  the*  value  of  un¬ 
answered  letters.  Think  of  the  dozen 
beautiful  answers  that  we  had  planned 
to  write  to  that  letter  in  the  lavender 
envelope.  We  answered  it  while  lying 
in  bed,  with  the  moonlight  streaming 
in  our  window,  the  very  night  we 
received  it.  Again  next  morning  in 
those  few  precious  moments  after  shut¬ 
ting  off  our  raucous  $2.95  alarm  clock, 
we  composed  another  and  a  still  better 
answer.  In  fact,  we  became  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  this  answer  that  we  had  no 
time  to  shave  in  our  mad  rush  to  get 
breakfast  when  routed  out  of  bed  by 
a  kindly  neighbor.  And  another  an¬ 
swer  came  to  us,  oh  so  easily,  while 
walking  up  alone  from  downtown  late 
that  night;  another,  next  day,  while 
having  a  quiet  after-dinner  smoke, 
and  in  that  the  amusing  things  that 
happened  at  the  dinner  table  were  to 
figure  and  were  very  wittily  described. 
And,  of  course,  between  times,  while 
not  planning  answers,  we  kept  re-read¬ 
ing  the  letter  with  renewed  delight. 

Well,  the  letter  is  answered  now, 
and  of  all  the  dull,  uninteresting  letters 
we  ever  wrote,  that  answer  seems  the 
dullest  and  deadest.  It  is  so  different 
from  what  we  had  planned.  Somehow 
we  could  not  remember  any  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  we  were  going 
to  put  in  it.  We  can  only  faintly  hope 
that  she — we  mean  our  friend — will  not 


be  so  completely  disgusted  with  it  that 
he  or  she  will  decide  not  to  waste  any 
more  of  his  or  her  charming  letters 
on  us. 

Oh,  for  the  days  when  we  can  con¬ 
verse  directly  by  radio!  To  turn  our 
thoughts  into  words  at  once  and  get 
back  an  immediate  answer!  Letters 
are  a  futile  substitute;  in  them  WE 
must  do  all  the  talking,  and,  without 
the  stimulus  of  the  other  mind  to  lead 
us  on,  how  we  have  to  sweat  and  strain 
to  bring  forth  our  ideas.  They  take 
so  long  to  write,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  there  is  so  little  to  show  for  all 
our  labour.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
what  could  we  not  say  in  direct  con¬ 
versation!  Yet  what  a  miserable  letter 

we  turn  out  in  that  time . And 

yet  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  if  we  could,  would 
we  give  up  letter-writing  entirely? 

Letters  have  their  advantages  just 
because  they  are  not  conversation. 
The  brilliant,  quick-witted  people  who 
always  find  words  for  their  ideas 
springing  to  the  tips  of  their  tongues 
may  be  content  to  dispense  with  them. 
But  for  those  of  us  who,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  are  “slow  in  the  uptake,’’  and 
whose  mirids,  when  they  do  move, 
move  ponderously,  to  say  nothing  of 
moving  awkwardly,  there  must  always 
remain  a  certain  charm  in  letters.  It 
is  true  that  we  never  take  time  to 
write  them  as  we  would  like  to  and  as 
we  are  always  planning  to.  What 
could  be  a  pleasanter  form  of  self- 
indulgence  than  to  spend  an  entire 
evening,  writing  a  little,  smoking  and 
dreaming  a  bit,  writing  again,  again 
musing,  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  three 
hours  to  fold  up  half  a  dozen  pages  of 
manuscript,  address  and  stamp  it  ready 
for  the  morning’s  mail,  and  then  to 
crawl  into  bed  with  a  pleasant  book  to 
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read  for  a  couple  of  hours  until  a  gentle 
slumber  steals  upon  us  and  we  are  off 
for  eight  hours  of  the  deep  and  dream¬ 
less  ....  what  could  be  pleasanter? 

For  a  lazy  person  the  answer  is  easy. 
It  is  an  evening  spent  thus  reading  and 
musing  upon  letters  received. 

For  the  charm  of  receiving  letters  is 
always  greater  than  the  charm  of 
writing  them.  Though  a  letter  does 
not  make  the  same  keen  impression 
that  conversation  does,  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  is  not,  like  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  a  unique  experience,  but  it  may 
be  repeated  at  will.  And  a  letter,  if 
slowly  absorbed  by  reading  and  re¬ 
reading,  awakens  feelings,  subtle,  deli¬ 
cately  shaded,  that  sink  ever  deeper 
into  the  mind.  It  can  never  arouse 
the  vivid,  clear-cut  sensations  that 
conversation  does,  but  it  has  a  charm 
of  its  own  just  as  have  the  grey  and 
misty  days.  We  can  never  know  the 
full  beauty  of  a  landscape  until  we  have 
seen  it  on  grey  days  as  well  as  on 
bright  ones,  and  we  never  have  the 
full  experience  of  another’s  personality 
until  we  have  corresponded  as  well  as 
met  and  talked  with  them.  A  friend¬ 
ship  which  does  not  include  letter¬ 
writing  is  incomplete,  just  as  is  one 
conducted  wholly  by  correspondence. 

One  reason  for  this,  as  I  was  about 
to  say  above,  is  that  those  of  us  who 
are  slow  of  wit  and  speech  can  take 
time  in  a  letter  to  coax  forth  whatever 
ideas  we  have  and  let  them  develop  at 
their  own  pedestrian  pac£  And  some¬ 
times,  if  we  are  patient  and  long- 


suffering  (and  if  our  readers  are  patient 
and  long-suffering!)  some  really  live 
ideas  or  interesting  observations  may, 
most  surprisingly,  result.  Besides  this,, 
in  a  letter  one  has  a  certain  boldness 
that  one  would  never  have  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Ideas  of  beauty  and  loveliness, 
secret  aspirations  that  we  would  never 
dare  talk  of,  and  (if  we  become  really 
courageous)  even  our  souls,  or  our  lack 
of  soul,  may  be  mentioned  in  a  letter. 

“People  live  for  the  dream  in  their 
hearts.  And  I  have  yet  to  know  any¬ 
one  who  has  not  some  secret  dream,, 
some  hope,  however  dim,  some  storied 
wall  to  look  at  in  the  dusk,  some 
painted  window  leading  to  the  soul.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  does  not 
talk  of,  nor  often  write  of,  indeed.  Yet 
in  a  letter  to  the  very  best  of  best 
friends,  it  might  sometime  find  men¬ 
tion.  For  when  one  sits  all  alone 
writing,  with  the  idealized  image  of  an 
understanding  friend  in  one’s  mind,  it 
is  often  an  idealized  self  that  gets  into 
the  letter. 

We  may  be  old-fashioned  and  hope¬ 
lessly  conservative,  but  we  shall  refuse 
to  give  up  our  old  Waterman’s  Ideal 
with  its  battered  nib  for  the  newest  of 
1932  vest  pocket  radio  sets.  Long  live 
letters.  May  we  never  cease  writing 
them.  And  above  all,  may  our  friends 
never  cease  writing  them  to  us! 

But,  good  Lord!  how  many  of  those 
letters  in  the  back  of  the  drawer  we 
might  have  answered  while  writing  this. 
“Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida  aetas: 
carpe  diem.”  Friends,  let’s  get  busy! 
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By  J.  F.  Fraser,  ’23 


QUALITY  counts  but  condition 
often  wins!  To  be  among  the 
successful  we  must  not  only  breed 
the  best,  but  put  them  on  the  show 
bench  in  the  best  condition  possible. 
After  having  selected  what  we  consider 
the  most  promising  birds  from  the 
flock,  we  must  train  them  for  a  few 
weeks  to  the  conditions  pertaining  to 
the  show  pen.  Special  training  coops 
will  be  necessary  and  these  should  be 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  used 
at  the  shows — about  two  feet  six  inches 
square.  Place  the  coops  where  they 
will  be  constantly  passed  and  repassed 
by  members  of  the  family.  For  the 
first  few  days  the  birds  will  try  their 
hardest  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  coop 
and  on  the  approach  of  anyone  to  the 
coop  will  crouch  in  the  corner  or, 
maybe,  fly  wildly  to  the  top  or  rear  of 
the  cage,  and  in  so  doing  may  bruise 
the  comb  or  break  a  feather  or  two. 
A  day  or  two  of  this,  together  with 
scanty  feeding,  will  bring  hunger  and 
reason,  and  the  hunger  will  make  the 
birds  friendly.  From  this  point  the 
danger  of  damaging  the  birds  is  slight. 
Give  the  birds  little  tit-bits  each  time 
you  pass  the  coop,  and  pass  it  as  often 
as  possible  for  a  day  or  so,  and  they 
will  look  for  your  coming  at  all  hours. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  give 
the  birds  plenty  of  food,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  “hand-out”  every  time  you  pass 
the  coop.  A  couple  of  weeks  will  be 
long  enough  for  this  treatment;  then 
change  the  birds  to  other  coops.  Use  a 
cane  or  judging  stick  to  fondle  and  turn 
the  birds  about  in  the  pen. 

In  the  case  of  male  birds,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  about  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  show,  to  put  them  with  a  few  hens 
just  before  sunset;  this  gives  them 


heart  and  adds  to  their  dignity  and 
carriage;  after  going  to  roost  they  can 
be  put  back  in  the  coop  again. 

With  white,  black  and  white,  buff, 
or  other  light  colored  birds,  there  will 
be  individual  washing — an  art  that  is 
only  properly  acquired  by  a  few.  There 
is  quite  a  lot  of  detail  in  the  careful 
washing  of  birds  for  show.  The  art 
lies  in  getting  the  soap  and  water  well 
into  the  feathers,  thus  removing  the 
dirt,  and  then  getting  the  soap  out 
again. 

Three  tubs  are  necessary — one  to 
contain  the  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  some  special  soap — Lux  is 
very  popular — or  borax  and  liquid  soap* 
or  even  an  ordinary  good  washing  soap. 
If  solid  soap  is  used  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved  in  boiling  water  before¬ 
hand,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from 
lumps  or  solids. 

The  second  tub  is  for  rinsing  pur¬ 
poses  and  will  contain  clear,  warm 
water,  and  the  better  the  rinsing  is 
done,  the  better  will  be  the  final  result. 

The  third  tub  will  contain  cold  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  some  blue — 
Yes!  Just  the  ordinary  blueing  that 
“Friend  Wife”  uses  for  the  clothes. 
Use  plenty  of  blue  but  do  not  overdo 
it,  and  remember  that  too  little  is  as 
bad  as  too  much.  It  is  only  by  practice 
that  one  learns  just  the  right  amount 
to  use. 

Now  we  have  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  we  will  get  to  work  and  try  our 
hand  at  washing  a  bird.  First  wash 
the  bird’s  legs  with  soap  and  water; 
in  some  cases  a  brush  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  dirt  from  under  the 
scales.  Hold  the  bird  firmly  under 
one  arm  with  the  hand  grasping  him 
by  the  thighs  and  the  task  is  simple. 
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Now  dip  the  bird  into  the  water  up  to 
the  head,  but  wash  the  head  last,  as 
he  will  stand  more  quietly  while  the 
head  is  dry.  Thoroughly  wet  and  soap 
all  the  feathers  right  down  to  the  skin; 
then  a  brush  can  be  used  to  scrub  the 
wings  and  tail  or  other  very  soiled 
parts.  In  washing  do  not  be  afraid  of 
rubbing  the  plumage  the  reverse  way, 
but  when  drying  care  must  be  taken  to 
rub  with  the  feather.  Dry  out  with  a 
sponge  and  rinse  in  the  second  tub. 
By  the  way,  add  a  little  borax  to  each 
tub  of  water.  Thoroughly  rinse  until 
every  particle  of  soap  is  removed  and 
dip  quickly  into  the  blue  water — a 
little  ammonia  in  this  water  would  be 
of  benefit — dry  quickly  with  a  sponge 
and  towels.  Hold  the  bird  firmly  by 
the  legs  and  swing  it  gently  back  and 
forth  in  the  air;  this  will  cause  it  to 
flutter  and  thus  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
surplus  moisture.  Now  stand  the  bird 
on  its  feet  and  continue  drying  with 
the  towels.  If  care  is  used,  the  rubbing 
may  be  done  any  way,  but  it  is  well  to 
finish  by  rubbing  the  bird  with  the 
feather.  Give  the  bird  a  ginger  pill  to 
prevent  taking  cold,  then  place  in  a 
box  or  clean  coop  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry.  Choose  a  bright  sunny  day,  if 
possible,  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  in  front 
of  the  fire,  taking  care  to  break  the 


direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  glow  of  the 
fire  by  covering  the  coop  with  hessian 
or  other  light  material.  Slow  drying 
is  necessary  to  ensure  correct  webbing 
of  the  feather.  When  drying,  and 
after,  keep  a  keen  lookout  to  see  that 
droppings  do  not  foul  the  plumage. 
When  the  bird  is  thoroughly  dry,  put 
some  clean  straw  or  shavings  in  the 
coop,  and  see  that  this  is  always  kept 
perfectly  clean.  Rub  a  little  vaseline 
into  the  legs  and  feet  but  carefully  rub 
off  any  surplus. 

Many  birds  are  despatched  clean 
and  dry  to  the  show  but  are  put  into 
dusty  coops  and  so  by  judging  time  are 
very  badly  soiled.  To  avoid  such 
things,  it  is  well,  where  possible,  to  go 
to  the  show,  get  your  pen  numbers,  and 
wipe  out  the  dust  from  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  coops.  This  gives  your 
birds  every  fair  chance  and  lessens  the 
danger  of  losing  a  card  on  account  of 
their  condition.  If  you  are  an  old  hand 
at  the  show  game,  the  hints  contained 
here  will  be  of  no  value  to  you,  but  if 
you  are  a  beginner  at  exhibiting  light 
fowl  they  may  help  you  a  little.  Prac¬ 
tise  on  some  birds  before  getting  your 
show  string  ready,  for  practise  is  needed 
in  order  to  be  successful,  and  there  are 
several  tricks  of  the  trade  that  are  to 
be  picked  up  as  one  gets  into  the  fancy. 


Shearling  Shropshire  Ewes  at  the  Royal  Show,  Great  Britain. 
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By  N.  J.  Laughlin,  ’23 
(■ Continued  f  rom  last  issue) 


A  boy  or  girl  of  the  adolescent  age 
is  just  ripe  for  doing  things.  It  is  this 
desire  to  be  up  and  doing  that  leads 
him  away  from  school.  Let  us  use 
this  phase  of  their  development  to  keep 
them  at  school.  Never  has  the  trend 
in  education  been  so  practical,  so  close 
to  the  life  which  the  child  afterwards 
leads.  Let  us  cease  educating  the 
hundred  for  the  ultimate  end  of  the  ten. 
Let  us  at  least  pay  some  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  ninety.  But  some 
one  says  that  all  our  children  are  not 
going  to  be  farmers.  Neither  are  they 
all  going  to  be  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men— yet  our  educational  system 
in  the  past  has  assumed  as  much. 
Concerning  the  one  who  is  seeking  just 
a  general  education,  there  is  just  as 
much  worldly  wisdom,  culture  and 
proficiency  to  be  obtained  from  studies 
with  a  strong  rural  tinge  to  them  as 
from  all  of  Virgil’s  Latin,  together  with 
years  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Many 
of  us  will  agree  with  Luther  Burbank, 
when  he  says  that  too  much  has  been 
made  of  books  and  formal  education 
and  too  little  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  large  country  school  will  provide 
a  nucleus  for  a  rural  social  organization. 
There  is  a  great  need  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  for  social  organization  to 
provide  entertainment  and  social  inter¬ 
course. 

The  need  is  more  apparent  now  than 
in  the  past.  Years  ago  there  were  the 
old-fashioned  work  bees,  barn  raisings, 
plowing  matches  and  quilting  bees. 
These  served  to  draw  the  people  to¬ 
gether  in  social  intercourse  and  pleasant 


wholesome  entertainment.  No  longer 
do  country  people  indulge  in  these 
methods  of  work  and  play.  Now  that 
every  farmer  has  his  motor  car,  he  for¬ 
gets  to  visit  his  neighbours,  and  too 
often  seeks  commercial  pleasure  resorts 
in  towns  and  cities,  often  miles  away. 
Many  places  of  questionable  repute 
have  appeared  in  the  villages  and 
towns.  One  can  only  expect  conditions 
like  this  where  there  is  no  organization 
to  promote  the  social  side  of  life.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  have  many  base¬ 
ball  and  football  teams,  but  these  are 
only  of  a  temporary  nature  and  provide 
amusement  for  only  a  few. 

Let  the  large  country  school  be  so 
planned  that  it  will  not  only  be  a  school 
but  a  real  community  centre.  Let  it 
be  a  place  where  all  the  clubs  of  the 
community  may  meet  for  social  inter¬ 
course,  entertainment,  education  and 
business.  Let  it  be  an  adults’  school. 
At  no  time  in  life  can  a  man  say  that 
he  is  now  educated.  Provide  for  such 
functions  by  equipping  it  with  an  audi¬ 
torium,  library  and  club  rooms;  sur¬ 
round  it  with  playgrounds,  a  park  and 
flower  gardens.  The  more  permanent 
staff  of  such  a  school  would  be  in  a 
position  to  lead  the  community  in 
organization  and  direction.  A  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  schools  throughout  On¬ 
tario  would  soon  reflect  a  more  vigorous, 
prosperous  and  contented  life  in  rural 
Ontario. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  any  of  the 
latest  educational  methods  we  must 
enlarge  our  school  plant.  Those  schools 
which  are  turning  out  the  healthiest, 
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most  efficient  and  well-informed  stud¬ 
ents  to-day  are  those  which  pay  great 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
provide  special  classes  for  abnormal 
pupils,  stimulate  athletics  and  offer 
kindergarten  training.  Many  are  in¬ 
clined  to  call  these  activities  fads  and 
frills.  Is  anything  which  affects  the 
health  or  well-being  of  the  whole  life  of 
the  child  a  fad?  Hundreds  have  gone 
through  school  in  an  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  and  have  failed  in  life,  when  a 
little  timely  guidance  at  school  might 
have  prevented  the  tragedy. 


teachers  for  them.  It  is  the  school’s 
duty  and  the  school’s  opportunity  to 
seek  out  and  develop  all  the  talent  that 
is  in  every  child.  More  space  and 
larger  groups  of  children  can  only 
accomplish  this  end. 

Kindergarten  training  has  long  been 
a  recognized  phase  in  the  educational 
process,  yet  our  country  children  have 
been  deprived  of  this  important  step. 
Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  most 
impressionable  age  is  between  three  and 
six.  This  is  the  time  when  it  is  easiest 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  future  life.  Is 


Something  of  the  type  we  need,  “The  Larger  Unit.” 


It  is  time  that  we  paid  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  (other  than  with  the  strap)  to  the 
sub-normal  pupil  in  the  country  schools. 
Yet  we  can  do  little  for  him  in  a  country 
school  but  let  him  take  his  chance. 
Nor  can  we  do  anything  for  the  excep¬ 
tionally  clever  ones.  They  too  must 
seek  a  wider  outlet  for  their  ability 
without  special  direction.  The  only 
recognized  way  of  dealing  with  these 
children,  but  especially  the  sub-normal 
ones,  is  to  provide  special  rooms  and 


it  not  too  bad  that  200,000  of  Ontario’s 
children  are  deprived  of  this  training? 
It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  they  must 
continue  to  forego  this  training  until 
we  provide  kindergarten  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  teachers.  This  can  only  be 
done  when  we  group  the  pupils  more 
and  build  larger  schools. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  three  reasons  for  a  large  country 
school,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discuss,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the 
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establishment  of  these  larger  schools? 
Maybe  some  think  that  they  are,  but 
it  would  make  education  cost  too  much. 
It  will  cost  more  than  the  present  day 
country  school  is  costing,  but  we  are 
more  likely  to  get  eighty-five  cents’ 
worth  of  education  instead  of  some 
fifty  cents’  worth  for  one  dollar  spent. 
And  they  will  not  cost  so  very  much 
more.  The  experience  has  been  in  the 
northern  states  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  that  they 
raise  the  taxes  only  a  few  dollars. 
Why  should  we  haggle  over  a  few  more 
dollars  for  education  when  it  means  so 
much  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  the  community.  Why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  the  rural  Ontario 
country  boy  costing  us  fifty  dollars  a 
year  for  educating  him  instead  of  thirty- 
four  as  it  now  is.  It  cost  Toronto 
seventy-nine  dollars  per  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  last  year,  and  Toronto 
didn’t  grumble,  and  Toronto  isn’t 
getting  such  a  large  government  grant 
as  rural  Ontario  gets  per  pupil. 


Wouldn’t  it  pay  to  attend  a  little  more 
to  our  schools  in  the  country  and  a 
little  less  to  our  barns? 

Someone  says  that  transportation  is 
a  big  difficulty.  It  wasn’t  too  big  for 
the  snowbound  states — the  Dakotas 
and  Wisconsin.  And  they  don’t  want 
the  old  schools  again. 

True  it  is  that  there  are  difficulties, 
but  aren’t  there  difficulties  in  all  walks 
of  life?  Isn’t  life  itself  difficult?  The 
main  thing  is  to  be  reasonably  sure  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  and  go  ahead 
and  solve  the  difficulties  as  Canadians 
can  do.  I  think  that  if  we  were  not  on 
the  right  track,  there  would  not  be 
thousands  of  these  schools  functioning 
throughout  all  the  United  States — 
some  of  them  for  forty  years.  At  any 
rate,  the  large  school  is  the  best  solution 
that  the  best  educationalists  can  con¬ 
ceive.  Are  we  taking  so  much  of  a 
chance  then?  NO! 

When  can  we  offer  the  Ontario 
countryside  folks  a  twentieth  century 
education? 
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By  Plow  Boy 


FOR  some  time  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  about  Rosa.  No 
matter  how  far  my  thoughts 
wandered  they  always  returned  to  her. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  thinking  of 
her,  for  there  she  was  in  front  of  me. 
But  don’t  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  being 
vamped.  For,  while  Rosa  possesses 
plenty  of  femininity  she  also  abounds 
in  “equininity”.  In  fact,  Rosa  is  a 
horse  and  I  have  been  cultivating  corn 
with  her. 

In  spite  of  her  name,  which  she 
carries  for  sentimental  reasons,  Rosa 
is  a  fine  horse — 1,400  pounds  of  un¬ 
blemished  horse  flesh,  very  nearly  red 
in  color,  with  a  delicate  dappling.  She 
is  five  years  old  and  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  sophisticated  attitude  of  a  horse  of 
the  world. 

Until  a  few  days  ago  she  had  never 
been  hitched  to  a  cultivator.  Her 
first  experience  on  this  implement  was 
of  short  duration  but  she  did  not 
register  any  serious  objections.  The 
second  time  she  was  started  in  the 
corn  field.  It  required  an  hour’s  pati¬ 
ent  handling  to  convince  her  that  the 
corn  had  not  been  planted  to  be  stepped 
on.  At  the  end  of  half  a  day,  she  was 
walking  along  fairly  creditably.  Her 
greatest  fault  is  that  she  walks  too  fast 
for  the  comfort  of  the  gentleman 
plodding  behind  her.  She  never  stops 
until  told  to.  She  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  horse  of  Irvin  Cobb’s  that  stopped 
to  see  if  you  had  forgotten  to  say 
“Whoa.”  Rosa’s  hurry  is  due  to  the 
temperament,  which  she  inherits  from 
her  mother,  Molly.  Her  sire  was  a 
Percheron,  and  it  is  from  him  that  she 
gets  her  size  and  form.  Molly’s  an¬ 
cestry  is  more  or  less  obscure.  For 
lack  of  a  better  term  she  is  designated 


as  a  driver.  It  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  if  she  was  termed  “the  driven,” 
for  she  is  in  constant  need  of  being 
driven.  She  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
four  gaits  and  an  unlimited  variety  of 
speeds.  She  can  walk,  wobble,  trot  or 
gallop.  She  walks  upon  all  possible 
occasions,  wobbles  if  urged,  trots  when 
urged  further.  She  has  been  known  to 
gallop  but  such  a  mode  of  locomotion 
is  not  suited  to  her  years,  for  she,  by 
the  way,  has  reached  the  mature  age 
of  fourteen.  Molly  is  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  drivers  and  can  adapt 
herself  to  all  their  moods.  If  she 
notices  that  the  whip  is  being  held  in 
an  threatening  attitude  she  can  develop 
hitherto  unsuspected  bursts  of  speed. 
But  if  the  lines  are  held  loosely  and 
Molly  sees  that  the  driver’s  mind  is 
among  the  clouds,  she  shifts  gently  to 
a  wobble,  then  to  a  walk  and  ends  up 
by  going  soundly  to  sleep.  Her  legs 
move  but  that  is  all.  She  believes 
neither  in  style  or  hurry.  Her  one 
redeeming  feature  is  that  anyone  can 
drive  her.  She  would  nose  an  auto¬ 
mobile  off  the  road. 

Since  Molly  did  not  make  a  very 
satisfactory  team  with  Rosa,  I  decided 
to  look  around  in  the  hope  of  buying  a 
mate  for  her.  Buying  a  horse  is  rather 
a  ticklish  proposition,  especially  when 
you  have  been  away  from  home  for 
several  months  and  have  not  been  in 
touch  with  the  market.  I  have  been 
flattering  myself  that  I  carried  off  my 
first  “horse  deal”  fairly  creditably. 

I  began  by  dropping  a  hint  to  one 
or  two  neighbours  that  I  was  thinking 
of  buying.  I  soon  heard  of  several 
horses  which  were  for  sale.  I  received 
plenty  of  information  as  to  their  merits 
and  faults.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
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to  hear  of  the  faults  of  one  man’s 
horses.  All  that  is  required  is  to  ask 
his  neighbour. 

For  several  days  I  rode  around 
looking  over  all  the  horses  I  had 'heard 
of.  I  wished  to  buy  a  colt.  It  is 
easier  to  teach  a  colt  good  habits  than 
to  break  an  old  one  of  bad  habits. 
Some  of  the  horses  I  saw  were  too  high 
in  price,  others  were  of  the  wrong  type. 
At  lerigth  in  my  wanderings  I  came  on 
a  colt,—. 

“High-headed  and  rangey, 
Flat-footed  and  bold,” 

but  deep-chested  and  well  rounded. 
She  had  the  same  white  strip  down 

her  nose  that  Rosa  had  and  was  of 

» 

nearly  the  same  size  and  color.  She 
would  suit  my  purpose.  Her  owner, 
however,  wanted  a  Tittle  more  for  her 
than  I  was  prepared  to  pay. 
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After  looking  her  over  two  or  three 
times  and  not  saying  anything — the 
important  thing  in  buying  a  horse  is 
to  say  nothing — I  finally  made  an  offer 
on  her.  I  had  often  been  told  never: 
to  offer  what  a  man  wanted,  sp  I  didn’t,' 
Her  owner  thought  that  he  could  get 
more  for  her  and  we  let  the  matter 
drop.  Two  days  later  he  called  me  up 
and  said  that  he  would  “split  the  differ¬ 
ence,”  if  I  were  agreeable.  I  was,  and 
on  the  following  day  concluded  the 
deal. 

Breaking  in  the  colt  was  not;  a  very 
difficult  task.  As  one  noted,  horse- 
trainer  remarked  about  his:  horse- 
breaking — -“He  gentled  them  in.”  After 
a  month  of  farm  work  she  behaves  like 
an  old  horse. 

Horses,  if  taken  rightly,  are  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  machines.  They 
possess  so  many  nearly  human  qualities. 
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EDITORIM 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Bracken,  President  of 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  an  old  O.  A.  C.  man,  who  has 
been  chosen  by  the  farmers  of  Mani¬ 
toba  to  be  Premier  of  that  Province. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Mr. 
Bracken  had  not  yet  been  elected  to 
his  new  post  but  it  was  confidently 
stated  that  his  election  by  acclamation 
was  a  mere  formality  and  would 
speedily  be  accomplished. 

The  new  Premier  graduated  from  the 
O.  A.  C.  with  the  class  of  ’06.  In  his 
student  days  he  gave  ample  indication 
of  the  ability  which  has  since  brought 
him  to  his  present  high  position.  In 


his  first  year  he  won  four  scholarships 
— all  that  were  available.  In  his  sopho¬ 
more  year  Mr.  Bracken  won  the 
Governor-General’s  Medal  for  general 
proficiency,  and  in  his  final  year  he 
was  awarded  the  Class  ’05  prize  (a 
Gold  Medal,  then),  as  the  best  all¬ 
round  man  in  his  class.  He  held 
several  important  executive  positions 
and,  in  addition,  showed  marked  ability 
as  an  athlete,  being  for  three  years 
captain  of  the  rugby  team. 

Mr.  Bracken’s  agricultural  knowledge 
and  training  rests  upon  a  foundation 
of  several  years’  practical  experience 
on  a  large  dairy  farm  in  Leeds  County, 
Ontario.  After  graduating,  he  spent 
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a  year  in  Manitoba,  as  representative 
of  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  Superintendent  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  and  Fairs  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  in  addition  was  secretary 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Live  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  Saskatchewan  Winter 
Fair.  After  two  years  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Bracken  took  a  year’s  post  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  the  States  and  then  accept¬ 
ed  the  position  of  Professor  of  Field 
Husbandry  in  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  at  Saskatoon.  While  there  he 
wrote  two  books,  which  are  standard 
authorities  in  the  West,  namely,  ‘‘Dry 
Farming  in  Western  Canada”  and 
‘‘Crop  Production  in  the  West,”  as 


well  as  numerous  bulletins  and 
pamphlets. 

Two  years  ago  Prof.  Bracken  was 
appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  and 
his  excellent  administration  of  affairs 
there,  together  with  his  reputation  as 
a  scientific  agriculturist  and  his  general 
all-round  ability  has  resulted  in  his 
present  position  of  trust  and  honour. 

Mrs.  Bracken,  formerly  Miss  Alice 
Bruce,  is  well  known  to  many  citizens 
of  Guelph,  which  is  her  home  town. 

Review  readers  will  all  join  with 
us  in  extending  to  the  new  Premier 
most  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations 
on  his  well-merited  success. 


tmm 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
from  many  of  the  students  a  constant 
grumbling  as  to  the  uselessness  of  some 
of  the  subjects  which  they  are  obliged 
to  study  in  their  different  courses.  It 
was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  spend 
twice  a  week  last  year  an  all-afternoon 
‘‘lab”  at  the  same  table  as  did  a  fellow 
who  was  taking  the  Dairy  option. 
This  man’s  comments — mostly  sotto 
voce  of  course — as  he  peered  through 
a  high  power  lens  at  an  imaginary 
speck  of  botanical  life,  or  traced  out 
the  different  wing  venations  of  little 
flies,  were  by  far  the  most  interesting 
happenings  of  the  afternoon.  To  him 
such  work  was  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 
Yet  we  are  told — and  quite  rightly  so 
— that  all  such  work,  whether  along  our 
own  particular  lines  or  not,  is  part  of 
our  general  education  and  gives  us  a 
broader  education  than  we  would  have 
if  we  studied  only  those  lines  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested. 


It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  College 
might  add  another  ‘‘ology”  to  those 
already  taught,  namely — Ornithology, 
or  the  study  of  birds.  We  learn  about 
insects  from  the  ‘‘ad  infinitum”  size  up 
to  the  largest  moths,  injurious  , bene¬ 
ficial  and  indifferent.  We  study  half  a 
dozen  branches  of  Botany,  covering 
everything  from  gleocapsa,  which  we 
can’t  see,  up  to  the  eucalyptus  tree, 
which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  grow  four  hundred  feet  high  or 
there  abouts  and  has  an  asmotic  pres¬ 
sure  in  its  cells  of  “umpteen”  pounds 
per  square  inch.  And  it’s  all  right.  For 
an  agricultural  course  in  particular,  it 
is  most  important  that  all  students 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Botany 
and  Entomology.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  scores  of  students  go  through  the 
College  to  whom  a  goldfinch  is  a  “wild 
canary,”  all  hawks  are  “hen  hawks,” 
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sparrows  of  every  variety  are  ‘'grey 
birds,”  and  all  the  same.  They  know 
not  what  birds  are  our  best  friends  and 
what  few  are  undesirable. 

Much  might  be  written  about  the 
value  of  birds  to  the  farmer.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  already  been  discussed  in 
government  bulletins  in  the  United 
States.  Most  birds  are  beneficial,  a 
few  are  injurious  and  some  are  neither. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  part  of  an  agri¬ 
culturist’s  education  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  more  common  birds  and 
to  know  something  of  the  habits  of 
each.  Apart  from  this,  a  knowledge 
of  our  Canadian  birds  is  something 
that  should  be  a  continuous  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  anyone — 
even  a  dairyman! 

In  our  museum  we  have  a  splendid 
collection  of  birds  which  could  be  used 
for  classroom  purposes.  As  it  is,  the 


birds  sit  there  in  their  cases  and  are 
seldom  noticed  except  by  the  wander¬ 
ing  freshman,  who  roams  about  with 
wide  eyes  in  the  first  month  or  so  of  his 
stay  here. 

We  would  not  venture  to  suggest  any 
elaborate  course  of  study,  though  there 
is  room  for  lectures  in  both  economic 
and  systematic  ornithology.  One  lect¬ 
ure  a  week  in  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
first  or  second  year  would  be  enough 
to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
habits  of  life  of  our  birds  and  enable 
him  to  identify  the  more  common 
species. 

In  most  cases  such  a  course  would 
create  a  greater  interest  in  bird  life, 
which  could  be  followed  up  by  the 
students  out  of  class.  Why  should  a 
knowledge  of  our  birds  not  form  a 
valuable  part  of  that  broader  education 
for  which  we  come  to  college? 


There  is  an  opportunity  before  the 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  This 
is  the  season  when  they  leave  their  alma 
mater  and  go  out  to  face  the  world. 
As  products  of  colleges,  of  a  system  of 
education  which  is  intended  to  make 
them  better  farmers,  they  would  do 
well  to  preach  a  gospel  of  optimism,  not 
pessimism. 

It  seems  to  be  a  belief  among  many 
leaders  of  agricultural  revival  in  Can¬ 
ada  that  they  should  tell  the  world 
how  farming  has  gone  to  the  dogs, 
what  hardship  it  holds,  how  small  are 
its  earnings  and  how  boys  and  girls 
want  to  get  away  from  it.  Shout  this 
from  the  housetops,  blazon  it  on  the 
boards,  print  it  in  the  press,  speak  it 
from  the  platforms  and  then,  that  half 
of  the  population  not  engaged  in 


farming  pursuits  will  pick  up  its  ears! 

What  a  fallacy.  Who  could  imagine 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  sweating  out  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  cities  and  towns  and  who  would 
be  better  off  physically  if  they  were  in 
the  country,  who  could  imagine  them 
being  attracted  to  the  farm  by  argu¬ 
ments  used  to  prove  that  farming 
doesn’t  pay? 

There  has  been  too  much  of  this  dole- 
yelling  by  men  who  should  have  been 
keen-sighted  enough  to  see  the  bad 
effect  it  produces.  The  attitude  to  be 
taken  publicly,  where  to  influence 
public  opinion  is  desired,  should  be  an 
attitude  of  pride,  of  sovereignty,  ■  of 
promise.  Depopulation  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
rural  Ontario.  Why?  Because  the 
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centre  of  gravity  has  been  in  cities 
instead  of  in  the  country.  Society  at 
large  has  set  up  wrong  standards.  The 
farmer  has  decried  and  depreciated  his 
own  calling.  He  too  often  has  driven 
his  own  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
soil  which  should  be  their  working 
inheritance. 

The  instinct  of  humanity  is  to  be 
gregarious.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  like  to  drift  toward  those  points 
of  the  compass  where  there  is  life, 
optimism,  cheer,  money  to  be  made, 
pleasure  to  be  found.  Little  will  ever 
be  accomplished  in  reviving  interest  in 
agricultural  pursuits  so  long  as  farm 
movement  leaders  preach  gloom.  The 
agricultural  college  graduates  should  be 
quick  to  sense  this  fact  and  become 
exponents  of  a  sounder  policy.  Let 
them  go  out  with  a  strong  ambition  to 
be  better  farmers,  to  Make  Farming 
Pay.  Let  them  take  the  position  that 
agriculture  in  its  many  branches  is  not 
only  a  basic  industry  but  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all,  one  of  the  most  necessary 
of  all  in  Canada.  Let  them  help  to 
set  up  a  new  aristocracy — the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  land  owners  who  are  not  the 
servants  of  men  but  the  lords  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Let  them  glorify  farming 
instead  of  condemning  it. 

A  demagnetized  magnet  cannot  draw. 
Farming  as  an  occupation  has  been  too 
much  demagnetized.  The  young  men 
and  women  who  leave  college  should 
take  a  vision  of  public  service  away 
with  them. — Canadian  Farmer. 


BREVITIES 

The  teachers  attending  the  summer 
school  have  shown  the  regular  course 
students  who  are  working  about  the 
College,  what  “Athletics  for  Alb’  means. 
There  were  twenty-one  volley  ball 
teams  and  nineteen  baseball  teams,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  shooting  club,  tennis, 


swimming  and-  other  games.  Let  s 
keep  it  up  this  fall ! 


Premier  Drury,  of  Ontario,  is  an 
O.  A.  C.  graduate;  so  is  Premier 
Bracken,  of  Manitoba.  Come  on,  fel¬ 
lows,  there  are  still  seven  Provinces  and 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 


Students  are  advised  to  collect  their 
plants,  insects,  weed  seeds  and  fungi, 
before  coming  to  Guelph  this  fall. 
Between  four  and  five  hundred  teachers 
have  been  on  the  rampage  for  six  weeks 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the 
College,'  and  as  a  result  there  is  not  a 
weed  to  be  found  and  the  bugs  are 
afraid  to  fly  closer  than  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  Entomology 
Department  informs  us  that  all  insects 
handed  in  last  year  were  marked  with 
secret  signs  so  they  could  be  identified 
if  handed  in  again  this  year.  However, 
this  report  is  denied  by  a  manipulator 
who  bought  up  several  thousand  bugs 
last  spring  from  the  third  year. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  482,  486, 
489  and  491,  were  loaned  by  the 
Farmers’  Advocate. 


Fourth  Year  Ag.  Option  men  are 
advised  to  be  on  hand  for  the  Western 
Ontario  stock-judging  trip  during  the 
last  week  of  September.  The  bunch 
will  start  from  Guelph  for  London  on 
the  first  train  out  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  25th.  Be  here. 


Are  you  planning  to  turn  out  for 
rugby  this  fall?  With  the  passing  of 
Year  ‘22,  there  will  be  lots  of  room 
for  new  material. 
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Hamilton,  June  29th,  1922. 
Editor  Review:— 

Occasionally  it  is  my  privilege  to 
read  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Review.  In  the  June  number, 
1922,  there  is  an  article  by  J.  M.  Mc- 
Callum,  on  “Markets  for  Draft  Horses”. 

The  address  is  very  timely,  although 
the  speaker  might  have  touched  on 
another  very  important  factor,  “the 
scarcity  in  Ontario  of  heavy  draft 
stock  capable  of  city  heavy  hauling,” 
and  this  includes  railway  teaming  to 
and  from  railway  depots  to  the  public. 

Much  can  be  done  by  co-operation 
in  the  districts  where  these  horses  are 
produced,  by  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  Township  and  District  Fairs 
and  Shows.  As  one  who  has  to  some 
extent,  some  knowledge  of  the  heavy 
horse,  both  for  use  in  cities  as  a  means 
for  heavy  transportation  and  on  the 
farm  where  heavy  land  requires  weight 
in  the  harness,  may  I  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions. 

A  certain  amount  of  harm  has  been 
done  to  our  horse  breeding  interests, 
by  the  all  pervading  idea  of  the  big 
shows;  Canadian  National,  Toronto; 
Ottawa;  London,  overshadowing,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  latter,  smaller 
District  and  Township  Shows.  I  may 
be  laughed  at  when  putting  forth  the 
plea  that  the  heavy  draft  stallion  doing 
service  in  his  district  by  getting  stock 
and  thereby,  to  some  extent,  improving 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality  the 
heavy  draft  stock  in  his  district,  is 
really  doing  more  good  than  the  many 
stallions  which  annually  compete — 
and  usually  carry  off — most  of  the 
money  prizes  at  these  big  shows  already 
mentioned  and  which  in  some  instances, 
never  stand  for  service  in  Ontario,  but 


are  held  for  sale.  By  winning  these 
prizes,  at  the  big  shows,  additional 
value  is  thereby  gained  to  their  owners. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  seri¬ 
ous  drawback  to  the  owner  of  a  draft 
stallion  which  is  standing  for  service, 
certain  classes  of  money  prizes  should 
carry  with  them,  the  stipulation,  “Stal¬ 
lion  is  standing  for  service  in  Ontario” 
and  bar  all  others,  whether  imported 
or  held  for  sale. 

The  advent  of  the  motor  truck  in  the 
past  few  years  has  made  serious  inroads 
on  the  breeding  of  heavy  draft  stock 
and  there  is  already  a  scarcity  of  good 
heavy  draft  stuff.  Just  as  soon  as 
normal  business  conditions  resume,  that 
scarcity  will  be  much  more  acutely  felt. 
Therefore,  farmers  should  hold  on  to 
their  draft  mares  and  continue  breed¬ 
ing  or  resume  breeding  if  they  have 
discontinued  that  line  of  production  on 
their  farms. 

Too  much  has  been  claimed  for  the 
motor  truck  and  the  motor  tractor,  in 
displacement  of  the  draft  horse.  For 
some  years,  I  have  upheld  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  horse  for  certain  haulage  in 
cities  and  on  the  farm  over  that  of 
motor  power,  but  with  little  success. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  has  fallen 
sadly  from  her  former  position  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  good  heavy  horse- 
breeding  stock,  both  to  our  own  farmers 
and  likewise  to  our  Western  Provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

A  little  more  financial  assistance  to 
the  owner  travelling  a  stallion  on  a 
route,  a  little  assistance  to  the  owner 
of  a  mare,  and  foal,  or  young  stock,  by 
Township  and  District  Fairs  (I  speci¬ 
ally  exclude  the  big  shows,  as  they 
seem  to  cater  more  to  the  numbers  who 
pass  the  turnstiles)  would  stimulate 
greater  activity  in  our  horse  breeding. 
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Follow  this  up  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  by  greater  co-operation  for  selling 
in  the  districts,  by  bringing  buyers  to 
that  district  by  what  there  is  to  offer 
for  sale. 

An  article  like  this  is  all  too  short  to 
clearly  set  forth  ideas  whereby  the 


heavy  draft  horse  breeding  could  be 
stimulated.  The  situation  to-day  in 
Ontario  in  that  line  is  certainly  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  not 
at  all  in  keeping  with  the  position  that 
Ontario  has  held  in  the  past. 

William  Hendrie. 


HARVEST  TIME 

Pillowed  and  hushed  on  the  silent  plain, 

Wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  golden  grain: 

Wearied  of  pleasuring  weeks  away, 

Summer  is  lying  asleep  to-day, — 

Where  winds  come  sweet  from  the  wild-rose  briers, 
And  the  smoke  of  the  far-off  prairie  fires: 

Yellow  her  hair  as  the  golden  rod, 

And  brown  her  cheeks  as  the  prairie  sod; 

Purple  her  eyes  as  the  mists  that  dream 

At  the  edge  of  some  laggard  sun-drowned  stream; 

But  over  their  depths  the  lashes  sweep, 

For  summer  is  lying  to-day  asleep. 

The  north  wind  kisses  her  rosy  mouth, 

His  rival  frowns  in  the  far-off  south, 

And  comes  caressing  her  sunburnt  cheek, 

And  summer  awakes  for  one  short  week, — 

Awakes  and  gathers  her  wealth  of  grain, 

Then  sleeps  and  dreams  for  a  year  again. 

— E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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FTplHE  cherries  had  just  ripened. 
The  summer  school  course  for 
teachers  had  just  started.  One 
hundred  were  of  the  male  persuasion 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  of  the 
fair  sex.  For  the  members  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  who  are  resident  about  the 
college  during  the  summer,  prospects 
for  good  times  were  bright.  All  sorts 
of  plans  were  made  for  picnics,  dances, 
canoe  trips,  etc.  But  we  could  not  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  these  new 
people  coming  in  were  freshmen  and 
should  be  welcomed  and  “taken  in”  as 
such.  As  Saturday  nights  are  at  the 
College,  so  the  first  Saturday  night 
after  arrival  was, — quiet.  Some  daring 
couples  of  the  Children’s  Educational 
Staff  thought  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
along  the  country  lanes.  College  Ave¬ 
nue  going  east  is  just  a  nice  place  for  a 
stroll,  and  a  half  mile  or  so  out  is  a 
good  place  to  rest.  It  happens  there 
is  an  orchard  close  to  the  road.  Some 
years  cherries  grow  there,  and  this  is 
one  of  those  years.  I  wonder  if  stud¬ 
ents  are  not  after  all  somewhat  like 
camels.  As  a  camel  can  scent  water, 
so  even  can  students,  both  new  and 
sophisticated,  scent  forbidden  fruit. 
So  it  chanced  that  a  party  of  mixed 
doubles  from  the  summer  school  arrived 
under  a  cherry  tree  at  dusk  and,  after 
becoming  satiated  with  cherries,  sat 


down  upon  the  grass  so  that  they 
might  gaze  upon — if  not  eat — more  of 
the  lucious  fruit. 

Later  on — yes,  I  am  sure  it  was  later 
— from  behind  a  glaring  flashlight, 
stentorian  tones  demanded  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  mixed  doubles 
within  the  precincts  of  the  cherry 
orchard.  Screams,  followed  by  the 
scurrying  of  the  hastening  footsteps  of 
four  people  as  they  attempted  to 
escape,  were  of  no  avail.  Guarding 
shadows  seemed  to  rise  up  everywhere. 
Cornered,  surrender  seemed  best,  but 
the  terms?  Ten  good  golden  ducats 
were  proffered  and  refused.  Names 
must  be  reported.  The  guardians  of 
our  vineyards  are  above  bribery.  But 
even  guardians  may  be  broke,  so  a 
dollar  was  accepted  on  condition  that 
the  matter  was  not  mentioned  to  the 
boss  at  the  Horticultural  Department. 
Terms  were  thus  arranged  and  the  mix¬ 
ed  doubles  escaped  feeling  very  lucky. 

Later  a  party  of  five  was  seen  to 
enter  “joe’s”  and  order  up  fruit,  ice 
cream,  cake  “and  the  rest  in  these 
mixed  chocolates,  please,  Joe.”  “Well, 
you  don’t  need  to  take  it  all,  Tim. 
I’ll  help  you  carry  some,”  Nick  was 
heard  to  say.  After  refreshments,  Bill, 
with  his  satisfied  grin,  said  reminis¬ 
cently,  “Well,  that  was  a  pretty  easily 
earned  dollar,  eh  what?” 
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Being  Some  Account  of  An  Unconventional  Interview  with  Omar 

bin  Ibrahim ,  called  The  Tent  Maker. 


By  An  Ex-Editor 


“Editor  of  the  Review  once,  weren’t 
you?”  said  the  Entomologist,  as  he  laid 
down  his  fork  and  lit  a  cigarette,  one 
of  those  Oriental  blends. 

“Once,”  replied  the  Dairyman,  with 
significant  emphasis. 

“And  I  know  Spurs  here  was  the  goat 
a  few  years  ago,”  continued  the  Ento¬ 
molog.  “That  makes  three  of  us. 
Wonder  how  the  present  victim  is 
getting  on?” 

“Same  as  usual,”  said  the  Dairyman. 
“Lots  of  advice,  dashed  little  help. 
They’ll  write  long  letters  telling  him 
to  print  snappy  college  stuff,  but  there’s 
never  any  snappy  college  stuff  enclosed 
with  the  letters.” 

“I  notice  there’s  a  lot  of  copy  from 
outside  sources  the  last  two  years — 
Arthur  Hawkes,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 
Augustus  Bridle,  quotations  from  Gray¬ 
son  and  departmental  write-ups,”  said 
I.  “Present  incumbent  will  be  getting  a 
letter  from  someone  about  using  local 
talent.” 

“Local  talent!”  snarled  the  Dairy¬ 
man.  “Why  you’ve  got  to  get  down 
on  your  knees  and  pray  for  it.  I  give 
you  my  word,  for  eleven  solid  months 
I  clipped  all  my  Macdonald  news  from 
the  downtown  papers.  The  other 
month  I  was  invited  across  to  Stunt 
Night  and  wrote  that  up  myself!  They 
kept  their  local  talent  pretty  well 
buried  that  year.” 

“Still,  you’ve  got  your  staff  to  help 
you,”  said  I. 

“Sure  you  have,”  rejoined  the 
Entomolog.  with  gentle  irony.  “But, 
on  the  whole,  it’s  better  to  print 
your  letters  of  criticism.  You’re 


sure  of  getting  those,  but  you 
may  never  meet  some  of  your  staff 
until  they  turn  up  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  for  the  Year  Book.  Some  de¬ 
liver  the  goods,  but  some  certainly  do 
not.” 

“You  can’t  blame  them,”  the  Dairy¬ 
man  remarked.  “They’re  busy  with 
other  affairs,  especially  in  the  summer. 
That’s  the  trouble  with  the  Review — 
the  whole  thing  is  a  sideline  for  every¬ 
one  concerned.  And  to  handle  it  pro¬ 
perly  takes  more  time  than  any  sideline 
is  entitled  to  draw  from  your  main 
business.  What  was  it  old  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam  said — ?” 

It  was  just  then  that  we  heard  the 
first  rap.  The  table  lurched  slightly, 
and  a  distinct  “rap — rap,  rap-rap-rap” 
sounded  beneath  it. 

“What  in  thunder?”  said  I. 

“Can’t  be  thunder;  not  loud 
enough,”  said  the  literal-minded  Dairy¬ 
man.  “What  is  it,  Reg?  Wood- 
borer?” 

The  Entomologist  listened  carefully. 
There  was  an  oddly  puzzled  expression 
on  his  face.  “It’s  Morse  Code,”  he 
said,  at  last.  “But  what — ?” 

“Read  it  off,”  said  I. 

“Can’t  make  sense  out  of  it,”  said  he. 
“Must  be  some  foreign  language.” 

“Try  English,  then.” 

The  Entomolog.  nodded  and  began 
to  tap  out  a  message  upon  the  table- 
top.  When  he  stopped  there  was  a 
slight  pause;  then  the  table  burst  into 
a  furious  tattoo. 

“English  now!”  said  the  Entomolog., 
listening  intently.  “Slower,  old  boy, 
I  can’t  take  you  at  that  rate!  .  .  .  . 
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Good-night!  ....  It’s  old  Omar  him¬ 
self! — Listening  in — overheard  what  we 
were  saying  about  the  Review — sym¬ 
pathizes — editor  ‘Persepolitan  Review’ 
himself — some  centuries  ago — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Persepolis — same  trouble.  Wrote 
a  poem  once  along  the  same  line — later 
— never  got  it  published — wants  us  to 
take  it  down  for  him.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“Well,  why  not?”  said  the  Dairyman. 
“Noblesse  oblige,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  read  it  off,  and  we’ll  get 
it  down  just  as  he  sends  it.  Now, 
where’s  that  pen? — All  set?  Let’s  go!” 

To  me,  I  may  as  well  admit,  it  seemed 
a  trifle  queer  to  be  taking  dictation  from 
a  poet  eight  centuries  dead;  and  just 
how  he  had  wandered  to  Canada,  and 
into  a  prohibition  Province  of  Canada 
at  that,  and  where  he  had  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  and  telegraphy  were  points  which 
still  remain  rather  vague.  But  this 
was  no  time  for  reflection;  the  rapping 
was  already  recommencing,  and  the 
Entomolog.  was  reading: — - 

Now  the  Mid  Year  reviving  old  Complaint, 
The  Editor  observes  with  spirit  faint, 

The  Graduate  deploring  What  We  Are, 

The  Undergrad  deploring  What  We  Ain’t. 

Come,  fill  the  Pen,  and  in  a  sea  of  Ink 
Your  Winter  hopes  of  Summer  Filler  sink; 

Another  month  as  meagre  as  the  last 
Will  put  the  old  Review  upon  the  Blink. 

/ 

Myself  last  Spring  did  eagerly  frequent, 
Pow-wow  and  Feed,  and  after  argument 
Secured  great  Promises;  but  nevermore 
By  any  chance  an  Article  to  Print. 

Up  from  Earth’s  Centre  through  the  Seventh 
Gate 

I  rose,  and  with  the  sage  Alumni  sate, 

And  many  a  Promise  gained  upon  the  Road, 
But  not  a  Page  of  Manuscript  to  date. 

The  Promises  I  set  my  Heart  upon 
Turn  Ashes — or  they  prosper;  and  anon, 

Like  snow  upon  the  Desert’s  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  Hour  or  two — are  gone. 


Indeed,  indeed,  Assistance  oft  before 
They  swore — but  did  they  mean  it  when  they 
swore? 

And  whether  copy  comes  or  fails  to  come, 
The  Printer  sets  the  stuff  on  Hand — no  more. 

Each  Year  a  Dozen  Sub-Eds.  brings,  you  say? 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Staff  of  Yesterday? 
And  these  same  Summer  Months  that  bring 
the  New 

In  that  same  notion  take  the  Old  away. 

Look  to  the  Macites  all  about  us — “Lo, 
Laughing  “they  say,”  about  the  Heights  we 
blow; 

We  have  no  time  to  read  your  old  Review, 
And  as  for  writing,  we  are  ON  THE  GO.” 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best, 
Who  furnished  Mac  news  when  the  Printer 
pressed, 

Have  gone  into  the  Outer  Silences, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

Some  for  the  Perfect  (College)  Magazine;  and 
some 

Sigh  for  the  Profit’s  Paradise  to  come; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
And  print  your  Critics — since  all  else  are 
Dumb. 

A  few  Ideas  underneath  the  Brow, 

A  Bit  of  Prose,  a  Bit  of  Verse, — and  now 
These  Critics  howling  in  the  Wilderness, 
From  these  to  make  a  Magazine — but  how? 

What!  Out  of  next  to  Nothing  to  devise 
A  Something  full  of  interest  to  the  Wise, 

The  Witty  and  the  Weary  and  the  Weak, — 
Ah,  give  your  Victim  Credit  that  he  Tries! 

At  least  this  Issue’s  full;  ah  well,  that  clears 
My  desk  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears; 

Next  Issue? — Why,  next  issue  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday’s  Sev’n  Thousand 
Years. 

O  Thou,  who  didst  ensnarl  us  in  this  Biz, 

And  ev’n  with  College  Life  devise  the  Quiz: 

For  all  the  needed  Help  they  grudge  to  give, 
Ah,  tell  each  footling  Critic  What  He  Is. 

Think,  in  this  thankless  place  I  hold  to-day, 
Because  the  witless  Jazz-hounds  voted  yea, 
How  Writer  after  Writer  with  his  Pen 
Abode  his  destined  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 
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They  say  the  Talkers  and  the  Teachers  keep 
The  Halls  wherj  Edward  worried  and  drank 
deep : 

And  Reginald — the  Journalistic  Ass — 
Stamps  o’er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his 
Sleep. 

And  we  that  now  wield  scissors  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new  Gloom; 

Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  B.  S.  A. 
Descend — ourselves  to  make  a  Crib — for 
whom? 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Jape  as  from  some  Journal  long  since 
dead; 

That  every  Local  that  the  College  bears 
Sprang  long  ago  from  some  Old-Timer’s  head. 

And  this  reviving  Jest  whose  ancient  mien 
Adds  pathos  to  the  page  o’er  which  we  lean, — 
•  Ah,  snicker  at  it  gently!  for  who  knows 
From  what  old  Local’s  Page  it  springs  unseen! 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
And  borrow  all  that  Anyone  will  lend; 

For  each  Midsummer  in  the  Dust  we  lie 
Sans  News,  sans  Cuts,  sans  Locals,  and  sans 
Friend. 


Yon  Printer-man  who  looks  for  us  again, 

How  oft  hereafter  will  he  be  our  bane; 

How  oft  hereafter  look  for  Manuscript 
To  fill  his  pages — and  from  Us  in  vain! 

Ah,  spin  me  little  Verselets  of  the  Spring, 
Depict  the  veining  of  a  Phasmide’s  wing, 

Azotobacter’s  rise  or  Samson’s  fall, — 

By  Allah!  I  will  publish  anything! 

The  rapping  ceased,  and  we  sat 
staring.  A  wandering  breeze  set  the 
cloth-edge  waving.  A  bumble-bee 
crawled  clumsily  around  the  edge  of 
the  sugar  bowl.  The  Entomolog’s 
cigarette  sent  up  a  thin  line  of  smoke, 
and  its  rather  sweet  scent  hung  heavily 
over  the  table.  .  .  .  Personally,  I 

do  not  care  for  those  Oriental  blendes. 


‘'Good-night!”  said  the  Entomolog. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  to  say. 


Lest  we  forget — those  recollections. 


Photo  hy  T.  H.  Lund 
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ALL  ABOARD  for  Ryrie’s  farm,” 
was  the  popular  slogan  among 
Alumni  and  Alumnae  of  the 
Central  Ontario  district  early  in  July. 
On  July  fifteenth  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  all  motored  from  Toronto, 
Guelph,  Beamsville  and  surrounding 
country  and  gathered  at  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Ontario’s  fine  homes, 
the  home  of  Mr.  James  Ryrie,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  near  Oakville,  which  is  also 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Harry  Ryrie,  a  graduate 
in  Year  T3. 

The  Central  Ontario  O.  A.  C.  Alumni 
have  had  very  successful  and  well 
attended  meetings  throughout  the  year, 
and  this  gathering  was  a  crowning 
event  to  the  year’s  program. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  lively 
games  of  baseball  by  the  men,  while 
most  of  the  girls  wandered  through  the 
lovely  gardens  or  sat  by  the  water’s 
edge,  where  rambling  roses  almost 
covered  the  low  stone  walls.  The 
Japanese  garden  with  a  pergola  where 
cool  waters  splashed  in  a  fountain  and 
huge  ferns  grew  thickly,  attracted  those 
who  felt  most  indolent. 

As  the  afternoon  grew  cooler,  both 
girls  and  boys  competed  in  a  series  of 
jolly  races,  Which  had  everyone  in  fits 
of  laughter.  To  see  the  girls  hammer¬ 


ing  nails,  in  a  relay  race,  and  the  boys 
carrying  eggs  on  spoons  while  they  ran, 
and  excited  contestants  trying  to  take 
clothespins  off  a  line  with  their  teeth, 
provided  fun  enough  for  everybody. 
There  were  also  balloon  races,  standing 
broad  jump,  and  finally  a  tug-of-war, 
in  which  all  the  '‘strong-arms”  made  a 
fine  showing.  The  winning  team  were: 
Captain,  W.  M.  Chisholm,  and  Prof. 
Toole,  Hon.  H.  C.  Nixon,  “Tubby” 
Marritt,  Carroll,  McKay,  “Shorty” 
Culham,  Mason,  Rettie,  Prof.  Baker; 
Tisdale’s  team  being  the  losers. 

President  Reynolds  officiated  as 
referee  in  all  the  sports,  and  Prof.  Toole 
umpired  the  baseball  games  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

By  this  time  everybody  was  ready 
for  eats.  Harry  Ryrie  had  very  kindly 
put  up  a  tent  with  oil  stove  in  it,  on 
which  some  of  the  girls  had  made  a 
boilerful  of  steaming  coffee.  There 
was  abundance  of  everything  to  eat. 
Mr.  Ryrie  had  donated  ice  cream  and 
strawberries  from  his  own  farm  to  go 
with  it. 

After  the  boys  were  well  filled  up 
with  sandwiches  and  cake  the  girls 
challenged  them  to  a  baseball  game, 
the  boys  to  play  left-handed.  By  the 
time  this  exciting  game  was  over,  it 
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was  time  to  light  the  huge  bonfire  on 
the  beach.  Harry  Ryrie  then  led  the 
bunch  in  singing  all  the  old  songs  in 
good  old  Philharmonic  style. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Ryrie  for  all  their  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Three  cheers  also  for 
Harry  Ryrie — three  cheers,  and  a  tiger, 
and  a  tiger’s  pup!  Then  six  good 
strong  pairs  of  arms  gave  him  several 
tosses  into  the  air,  amid  storms  of 
laughter  and  cheers. 

Marshmallows  were  toasted  around 
the  fire  as  the  blaze  died  down  a  bit. 
Then  some  one  called  out,  “All  aboard 
for  the  bus,”  and  thirty  of  us  climbed 
into  the  “rubber-neck”  bus  that  had 
brought  us  out  from  Toronto  and 
everybody  else  reluctantly  said  good¬ 
night  and  departed. 

The  executive  of  the  Central  Alumni 
were  highly  complimented  by  all  upon 
the  splendid  program  they  had  put  on, 
and  warmly  thanked  for  working  so 
hard  to  make  the  picnic  a  success  in 
every  way. 

Winners  in  the  Various  Races 

Hammer  and  Nail  Race  (Girls) — Relay 
— Won  by  Team  No.  3:  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Nixon,  Mrs.  Springer  Mason  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  McKay. 

Balloon  Race — 1.  Miss  Watson;  2. 
Mrs.  Hippie. 

Clothespin  Race — 1.  Mrs.  Cudmore; 
2.  Mrs.  Hippie. 

Spoon  and  Egg  Race — 1.  Mr.  Cud- 
more;  2.  Mr.  Culham. 

Relay  Broad  Jump — Winning  Team — 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Nixon,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Cud- 
more,  Mr.  G.  H.  Culham  and  Mr.  W. 
M.  Chisholm. 

Players  in  Girls’  and  Boys’  Mixed  Base¬ 
ball  : 

Girls— Mrs.  Eh  C.  Nixon,  catcher; 
Miss  Kerr,  pitcher ;  Mrs.  Stone,  first 
base;  Miss  Watson,  second  base; 


Dr.  Williams,  third  base;  Mrs.  Fair- 
burn,  short  stop;  Miss  McSwene, 
right  field;  Miss  Hamilton,  centre 
field;  Mrs.  Gordon  McKay,  left 
field. 

Boys — Chisholm,  catcher;  Squirrel, 
pitcher;  Baker,  first  base;  Fair- 
burn,  second  base;  Duncan,  third 
base;  Nixon,  short  stop;  Creelman, 
right  field;  Snider,  centre  field; 
Carroll,  left  field. 


Alex.  McTaggart,  T3,  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  Cornell  University  in 
February,  1921,  after  which  he  visited 
his  native  country,  New  Zealand.  He 
has  since  returned  and  is  at  present  in 
the  States. 


Bob  Hinman,  ’15,  is  on  the  staff  at 
Cornell. 


Huckett,  T6,  after  taking  his  Ph.D. 
at  Cornell,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Economic  Entomologist  on  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Staff  of  New  York  State. 


A.  B.  MacDonald,  ’20,  after  two 
years’  work  in  Nova  Scotia  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Live  Stock  Marketing,  has 
taken  a  position  as  Swine  Promoter  in 
Ontario  for  the  Federal  Live  Stock 
Board.  His  address  is  Box  247,  To¬ 
ronto. 


G.  Kingsmill,  who  graduated  with 
Year  T4,  is  at  present  in  business  in 
London,  Ont. 


C.  W.  Esmond,  a  graduate  of  1905, 
is  Service  Manager  for  the  Frederick  C. 
Mathews  Co.,  Detroit.  He  lives  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  however, 
at  867  Bruce  Avenue,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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C.  M.  Ferguson,  who  was  President 
of  Year  ’21  for  two  years,  writes  a  nice 
little  letter  from  East  Lansing,  Mich, 
where  he  is  Extension  Specialist  with 
the  Poultry  Department  of  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  “Fergie”  says 
that  he  and  Prof.  “Ernie”  Foreman,  ’21 
(Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry),  wish 
to  be  remembered  to  all  the  boys.  He 
tells  us  that  Al.  Watt,  ’21,  is  established 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  as  County  Club 
Leader. 


Fred  A.  Clowes,  B.  S.  A.,  1908,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Ha¬ 
waiian  Schools,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
College  on  June  27th,  his  first  visifhere 
in  thirteen  years.  Mr.  Clowes  was  on 
his  way  to  Boston  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  after  which  he  was  going 
to  spend  several  weeks  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  studying  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  for  public  and  high 
schools.  His  work  in  Hawaii  is  mostly 
in  connection  with  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  as  these  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  technical  instruction 
taught  in  the  schools  there.  Mr.  Clowes 
likes  his  work  and  likes  the  people. 
His  address  is  Hilo,  Hawaii. 


H.  J.  Cudmore,  ’20,  is  fruit  farming 
at  Bronte,  Ont.  A  neighbor  of  his  is 
Alex.  Wilson,  of  T7. 


R.  L.  Bonham,  associate  of  T7,  is 
farming  at  Copetown,  Ont.  Between 
times  he  has  been  testing  milk  for  the 
local  cow-testing  association. 


H.  M.  Augustine,  who  took  two  years 
with  the  Class  of  1910,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  Alumni  Reunion  on  June  23rd. 
He  is  carrying  on  a  mixed  farming 
business  in  Welland  County.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  R.  R.  No.  2,  Marshville,  Ont. 


John  Moore  Reade,  ’00,  is  now 
Director  of  the  Biological  Laboratories 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  After 
leaving  O.  A.  C.  Mr.  Reade  took  his 
Ph.  D.  at  Cornell,  and  also  studied  at 
Munich.  Before  his  appointment  to 
his  present  position  he  was  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  same  university. 


George  Irving  Christie,  ’02,  is  now 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Station, 
and  of  Agricultural  Extension  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Roy  B.  Cooley,  TO,  is  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Purdue. 


John  D.  Tothill,  TO,  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Laboratories  at  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
where  investigations  are  under  way  in 
the  control  of  insect  pests. 


Harry  Smallfield,  ’21,  writes  in  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  Ames, 
Iowa,  where  he  is  taking  post-graduate 
work  in  dairying.  He  says  in  part: 

“Within  the  last  month-and-a-half 
three  O.  A.  C.  men,  all  of  Year  ’21,  have 
secured  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

“G.  A.  Williams,  better  known  as 
“Dad,”  was  the  first  man  up.  Dad  is 
now  on  the  extension  staff  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  A  rec¬ 
ent  letter  from  him  conveys  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  has  been  very  busy  but 
is  enjoying  the  work.  His  address  is, 
Agricultural  Extension,  Dairy  Division, 
Purdue,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

“Michael  Grimes  had  his  examination 
early  in  June.  ‘Mike’  is  now  working 
on  his  doctor’s  degree,  so  will  be  at 
Ames  for  another  year-and-a-half. 
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“J.  S.  Shoemaker  passed  his  examina¬ 
tion  successfully  two  days  ago,  July 
10th.  ‘Shoe’  is  leaving  for  Ottawa  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  has  been  counting 
the  days  for  a  couple  of  months  now. 

“Art  White,  ’17,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  Fellowship  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  here  and  will,  I  believe,  commence 
his  work  about  the  second  or  third  week 
in  September. 

“We  had  quite  a  Canadian  colony 
here  for  two  or  three  months,  and  we 
had  some  pleasant  times  together. 
When  Shoemaker  leaves,  I  will  be  the 
only  one  remaining  of  the  group  that 
knocked  around  together,  so  will  be 
glad  to  see  Art  White  blow  in.” 


R.  Alex.  Brink,  ’19,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Genetics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  Alex  has  recently  received 
his  “M.  Sc.”  from  Harvard  University. 


E.  G.  Hood  (O.  A.  C.  ’13),  Lecturer 
in  Bacteriology  at  Macdonald  College, 
has  recently  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Officially  announced: — Mrs.  Sarah 
Balkwill  announces  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Velma  Ead,  to  Frederick 
William  Stock,  B.  S.  A.,  on  Thursday, 
June  the  twenty-ninth,  1922,  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario.  But  we  knew  long 
ago  it  was  going  to  happen.  Everyone 
who  knew  the  bride  when  she  took  two 
years  at  Macdonald  Institute  with 
Class  ’21,  or  the  groom,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  last  year!s 
graduating  class,  will  join  with  the 
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ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 

Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 


RYRIE  BROS. 

Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO 


(Continued  on  page  ix)  — , 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Watson,  of 
Orangeville,  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  youngest  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Myrtle,  to  Ralph  Hagey 
Clemens,  B.  S.  A.,  of  Arthur,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Clemens  and  Mrs 
Clemens,  Galt,  the  marriage  to  take 
place  quietly,  July  17.  Mr.  Clemens 
graduated  several  years  ago  and  is  now 
Agricultural  Representative  for  Wel¬ 
lington  County,  with  headquarters  at 
Arthur,  Ont. 


Students  at  the  O.  A.  C.  during  the 
last  two  years  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Mabel  Mcllroy 
Doherty,  of  Toronto,  to  Mr.  G.  T. 
Curtis,  also  of  Toronto,  which  took 
place  a  few  weeks  ago.  Miss  Doherty’s 
singing  has  been  a  most  pleasing  part 
of  several  college  concerts. 


Born — On  July  13th,  1922,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Guy  Skinner,  a 
daughter,  Edna. 


Finis! 


WHEN  a  man  who  bores  me 
terribly  asks  me  where  I  live, 
I  always  tell  him  Eramosa 
Hill,”  said  the  fair  Guelphite. 

“Very  clever,”  remarked  ’23.  “And 

i 

by  the  way,  Where  do  you  live?” 
“Eramosa  Hill.” 

*  *  * 

That  Dress  Suit 

“Mrs.  Fairenfatt  is  giving  a  recep¬ 
tion  to-morrow,  old  man.  She  told  me 
to  ask  you  to  drop  in.” 

“Just  a  minute,”  reflected  our  Society 
Bud.  “Is  it  formal,  or  do  I  wear  my 
own  clothes?” 

*  *  * 

The  Macite — “And  just  think — to¬ 
night  he  told  me  my  face  was  like  a 
poem!” 

The  Cat — “Ah,  yes — blank  verse!” 

*  *  * 

“How  do  you  like  your  quarters?” 
asked  the  Matron. 

“These  aren’t  quarters;  they’re 


eighths!”  replied  the  Summer  Teacher, 
as  she  gazed  around  her  cosy  little  home 
on  Mills  Street. 

*  *  * 

In  Toronto — Bay  or  Lake? 

“Waiter!  A  glass  of  water!” 

“Yes,  sir!  What  flavor?” 

*  *  * 

Well? 

“Believe  me,”  said  Florence  the 
Beautiful  Waitress.  “The  Faculty  may 
have  the  brains,  the  Mac  girls  may  have 
the  clothes, — but  us  girls  certainly  have 
the  looks!” 

*  *  * 

Treasure  Island 

Johnny  had  been  reading  all  day,  and 
at  bedtime  had  to  be  dragged  away 
from  his  book.  He  undressed  in  reflec¬ 
tive  silence  and  commenced  his  prayers 
in  his  customary  gabbling  undertone. 
A  moment  later  his  voice  rose — “Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread — Yo-ho! 
AND  A  BOTTLE  OF  RUM!” 

(Continued  on  page  x.) 
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“Ontario  Fertilizers’’  for  Fall  Wheat 

The  first  choice  of  Successful  Farmers  because 
They  increase  tillering,  give  stronger  stalk  growth  and  produce  more 

plump  kernels. 

“HARAB”  POULTRY  FEEDS 


include 

Beef  Scrap,  Meat  Bone  Scrap,  Poultry 
Meal,  Oyster  Shell,  Poultry  Grit,  etc. 


-LMJliC 


,  Poultry  Bone  Meal,  Blood 


“HARAB"  DIGESTIVE  TANKAGE 


60%  Protein  for  feeding  hogs. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars  on  above  lines. 


ONTARIO  FERTILIZERS,  LIMITED 


WEST  TORONTO 


CANADA. 


Al^miniE 

(Continued  from  page  vii. 

Review  in  extending  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations. 

No  wonder  we  are  invited  to  write 
compositions  on  “The  O.  A.  C.  as  a 
Matrimonial  Bureau!” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Emigh  an¬ 
nounce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Marjorie,  to  Mr.  Howard  Ferguson,  on 
Wednesday,  June  the  twenty-eighth, 
1922,  at  their  home,  “The  Orchard,” 
Burgessville,  Ontario. 

Marjorie  was  a  member  of  the  Home¬ 
maker  Class,  ’20,  and  is  a  sister  of 
Gordon  M.  Emigh,  who  graduated  this 
year.  Howard  graduated  with  Year 
’20,  and  has  since  been  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  At  present  he  is  stationed  at 
Maple  Creek,  Sask.,  where  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  their  friends. 


Classmates  of  A.  R.  Burrows,  who 
took  his  B.  S.  A.  with  Year  'll,  and 
members  of  the  old  College  Battery  will 
join  with  us  in  extending  to  him  con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Claudia  Harrington,  of  Guelph,  which 
took  place  on  June  29th.  “Ad’s”  voice 
was  well  known  in  College  quartettes 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
more  recent  college  men  will  remember 
him  as  Quartermaster-Sergeant  of  the 
College  Battery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Ad.” 
will  continue  to  live  in  Guelph. 


On  June  14,  Les  Goodman,  ’15,  was 
married  to  Daisy  Buckland,  daughter 
of  Rev.  C.  H.  Buckland,  of  Guelph. 
After  a  six  week’s  honeymoon  at  Banff 
and  points  in  British  Columbia,  the 
newly-weds  have  settled  down  at  Les’s 
fruit  farm  in  British  Columbia. 
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Helping  Her  Out 

Mother  (in  kitchen  before  supper) — 
“Now,  Willie,  when  the  chicken  is 
being  served,  don’t  expect  tpo  much. 
We  have  three  unexpected  people.’’ 

Willie  (at  supper) — “Say,  pa,  just 

help  me  to  a  few  feathers,  will  you?’’ 

*  *  *  - 

Mother  came  up  affectionately  to 
her  nearly  grown-up  son  and  attempted 
to  pet  him. 

“Look  here,  ma,”  he  said,  “what  uv 

you  got  a  husband  for,  anyway?’’ 

*  *  * 

Or  So  It  Seems 

Thieves  are  reported  to  have  entered 

the  home  of  J —  C -  at  Hampstead 

Heath  at  an  early  hour  this  morning 
and  secured  a  number  of  Victory  bonds 
and  other  valuables  from  a  box  close  to 
the  bed  in  which  Mr.  C - was  sleep¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  C - was  away  on  a  vaca¬ 

tion  at  Bond  Lake. —  The  Globe. 

How  perfectly  lovely  that  Mrs  C - 

has  established  her  alibi! 

*  *  * 

At  The  Club.  Cruel!  Cruel! 

First  Cosmopolite — “Going  up  to 
that  Summer  School  dance  to-night, 
Norm?” 

Second  Cosmopolite — “Naw.  I’m  not 
so  very  keen.  Goin’  to  one  of  those 
dances  is  like  buyin’  a  horse.  I  always 
like  to  see  ’em  in  action  before  I  under¬ 
take  to  drive  one  where  the  going’s 
crowded. 

*  *  * 

Repairing  The  Damage 

Professor — “Wake  that  fellow  up 
there!” 

Student — “Wake  him  up  yourself. 
You  put  him  to  sleep.” 

— Punch  Bowl. 


A  Country  Pleasure 

One  evening . 

I  went  out . 

For  a  drive  . 

The  air . 

Was  lovely;  . 

Landscape  . 

Perfect . 

I  felt  . 

In  harmony  . 

With  Nature,  . 

But  an  automobile  . 

Came  by, . . 

Filled  the  air . 

With  dust, . 

And  smells . 

Of  gasoline . 

I  swallowed . 

Both . 

The  horse . 

Shied, . 

My  hat . 

Fell  off . . 

I  drove  home  . 

Disgruntled. 

*  *  * 

A  Bout 

A.  farmer  remarked,  “Now  I  dast  yer 
To  rassle  that  ram  in  the  pasture. 

But  the  farmer  was  sad, 

When  he  went  to  the  lad, 

To  escort  the  remains  from  the  pasture. 

*  *  * 

Neighbourly 

The  farmer  sat  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
smoking  his  corn-cob.  His  barn  was 
full  of  hay  while  his  neighbours  were 
still  working.  He  looked  at  the  sky 

and  then  remarked  to  the  world  at 

large : 

“Don’t  know  as  we  ever  needed  a 
rain  so  bad.” 

*  *  * 

As  Usual 

Passenger — “Is  it  raining,  porter?” 

Porter  (with  a  grouch) — “No;  it’s 
rainin’  water.”— The  Tatler  (London). 
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Forced  Inheritance 

During  the  Battle  of  Paschendaele  a 
seriously  wounded  Gordon  Highlander 
was  brought  into  one  of  the  Canadian 
dressing  stations.  The  surgeon  noticed 
he  was  wearing  a  fine  gold  wrist  watch. 
“Where  did  you  get  that,  Scotty?”  he 
asked. 

Scotty  merely  smiled  at  the  time, 
but,  on  being  told  that  the  chances 
were  against  him,  he  later  confided  the 
story  to  the  doctor. 

“I  took  a  Heine  prisoner  who  wase 
wearin’  yon  watch.  WTull  ye  gie  me 
it?’  I  eskit  him.  He  shookit  his  heed. 
I  eskit  him  the  second  time.  He 
shookit  his  heed  again.  ‘For  the  third 
and  last  time,  as  a  gentlemaun,’  I  sez, 
‘will  ye  gie  me  thot  watch?’  Heine 
shookit  his  heed.” 

“But  you  got  it?” 

“Weel,  efter  thot  I  simply  inherited 

>> 

it. 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Capital  $20,354,100  Reserve  $20,244,055 

Assets  $512,657 ,500 


Macdonald  Institute  and  0.  A.  C.  Staff  and  Students  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Bank’s  facilities  for  a  general  Banking 
Business.  730  Branches  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
London,  England;  Paris,  France;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and  New  York. 

Savings  Department  with  separate  room  for  Ladies. 


R.  L.  TORRANCE, 

Manager,  Guelph  Branch . 


The  GLOBE 
LAUNDRY 
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Ask  the  men 
We  cater  to. 

iiiiiiiiniiinmiiiiiiiiiaiiuiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiniiiiit 


Mending  Done  Free  of  Charge 
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WILLARD 

Thurston’s 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

Where  the 

A  still  better  Willard  Battery  with 
Thread  Rubber  Insulation  always  in 
stock  to  fit  any  make  of  car  or  tractor. 

Expert  repair  work  and  Real  Service 
to  any  make  of  Battery. 

Willard  Service 

Station  No.  1139 

GUELPH  BATTERY  SERVICE 

Good  Shoes 

Come  From 

• 

The  Original  Rosary 

MISS  E.  S.  MARRIOTT 

Florist,  Designer  and  Fancy  Goods 

Phone  966  Sunday  385J 

Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 

&  SALES 

Phone  1086J  Wyndham  St. 

GUELPH 

DR.  W .  S.  LAIRD 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

80  Woolwich  Street 

OFFICE  HOURS:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  7  to  8  p.m. 

COME  TO  THE 
TUCK  SHOP 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

29  and  31  Wyndham  St,, 
GUELPH 

We  Cater  to  Students 
High-Class 

Groceries,  Confectionery, 
Pastry,  Ice  Cream 
— AND — 

Smokers’  Supplies,  etc. 

Dainty  Lunches  Served 

Headquarters  for  Men’s  High- 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 

PHONE  250 

Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 

J.  F.  KURTZ 

Prop. 

. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 

J 
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